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THE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIO ART. 





HE School of Dramatic Art that gave 
rise to so much discussion, that was 
so warmly supported in some quarters 
and so loudly pooh-poohed in others, 
has now more than a visionary and 
shadowy name. It has a local habita- 
tion, already in the hands of the decora- 
tors and furnishers. Plenty of pupils, 
male and female, have enrolled their 
names and given satisfactory references, 
and the early weeks of October will 
see the professors at their posts, and the School, I trust, in full 
swing. 

I have had the pleasure of inspecting the building in which 
the classes will be held, and I think everyone will congratulate 
Captain Hozier and Mr. Edmund Routledge, the commissioners 
appointed by the executive committee to obtain a home for the 
School, on having secured the very best possible place for the 
purpose in all London. Many of my readers will remember the 
Dilettante Club in Argyll Street, Regent Street, next door to 
Mr. Hengler’s Circus, and within, literally, a stone’s-throw of 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, and the Oxford Circus. This little 
institution did. a good deal of simple; honest work in its way, 
and will be pleasantly remembered. It assisted the ambitious 
designs of clever amateurs, it brought out new plays and operas 
that would otherwise have been buried, and it encouraged the 
social ‘intimacy of people with brains and artistic taste. I never 
could understand why actors and actresses so constantly sneer 
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at amateurs, considering that they are the most constant of play- 
goers, and conscientiously support the theatre. They like acting 
themselves, but they are also particularly careful to see others 
act. Well, the Dilettante Club, apart from its curious eccentricity 
in the matter of the “Church and Stage Guild” held under its 
roof, and distinct from its pardonable peculiarities, gave to this 
building in Argy]l Street three things that the Dramatic School 
most earnestly required, namely: (a) a theatre, (B) a magnificent 
ball-room with echoing rafters where M. Angelo can teach fencing, 
and Madame Michau can have her dancing classes, and (c) 
innumerable class-rooms where the young idea can be taught 
on the “ hearth-rug’”’ before he is ready to be instructed on the 
stage. The whole arrangement and discipline of the school 
have been cleverly mapped out by the energetic commissioners. 
It will be seen by the time-list printed below that the ladies and 
gentlemen’s classes do not clash, that there is plenty of hard work 
before them, and that there will be no chance of idling in Argyll 
Street. The School is not a club, with reading-rooms and news- 
papers, luncheons and luxuries, but emphatically a place for work 
and not for talk. When the pupils have finished with their 
classes they will be expected to go away, and indeed, so far as 
I can see, there will be no inducement in Argyll Street for them 
to remain. It will be useful, I think, if I here print the rules 
that have been framed for the guidance of the School of Dramatic 
Art, containing the terms for the various lectures, and this will 
be an answer to innumerable kind correspondents who have 
taken an interest in the School and asked my advice on the matter. 
Tut Tuearre travels far, and over many continents, and I may 
here remark with pleasure on the fact that amongst the pupils 
already enrolled are several American ladies who intend to 
adopt the stage as a profession. 

The School will open and instruction will commence on 
Wednesday, October 4th, 1882, and the First Term will terminate 
on Wednesday, December 20th, 1882. 


DAY CLASSES. 
FIRST TERM. 


Elocution will be taught twice each week, and the lesson will last about 


two hours, 
Fencing do. do. do. 


Dancing do. do. do. 
* Stage Gesture do. do. do. 
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Lectures on Subjects of Dramatic interest will be delivered every Wednesday, 
to which the public will be admitted on payment. 
Entrance fee to the School for the whole course, £3. 


FEES. 
£* Bd. 
Elocution - - - 6 0 0 
Fencing - - ~ - 3 0 O 
Dancing : - - ree | eR 
Stage Gesture and Deportment - - 3 0 0 
Lecture - - - Free to Pupils. 


Taz Szconp Term will commence on Wednesday, January 3rd, 
1883, and will terminate on Wednesday, March 21st, 1883. 

The course will be similar to that of the first term, but the terms 
will be reduced : 


FEES. 


| ee ee 
Elocution - - - - 2 2:0 
Fencing - - - - S38. 0 
Dancing : - SS O 
Stage Gesture oni Depeethiieics - - 3 0 0 
Lecture - - - - Free to Pupils. 


Tae Turrp Texm will commence on Monday, March 26th, 1883, 
and terminate on Wednesday, June 9th, 1883. 

Tue Fourrn Trrm will commence on Wednesday, June 13th, 
1883, and terminate on Wednesday, August 18th, 1883. 

The Pupil will pay £3 per term for the third and fourth terms. 

The instruction during these terms will consist of Rehearsal, 
conducted daily, under the direction of the Stage Manager of the 
Institution, supplemented by those Professors best calculated to 
superintend plays of some peculiar or special character or period. 

At the end of each term public performances will be given by 


those pupils sufficiently advanced to take part in them. These’ 


performances will be repeated even more frequently if practicable. 


EVENING CLASSES. 
FIRST TERM. 
Elocution will be taught twice each week, and the lesson will last about 
two hours. 
Fencing will be taught once each week, and the lesson will last about two 
hours. 


Dancing, do. do. do. 

Stage Gesture and Deportment, do. do. 
Entrance fee to the School for the whole course, £2. 

FEES. 

: ites Ste 

Elocution - : - . 6 0 0 

Fencing : : : - 1330. .0 

Dancing - - - - 10" 0 

Stage Gesture - - - - L..10:;..0 
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SECOND TERM—-FEES. 


BS ee 

Elocution - - - $..0 6 

Fencing - - - - 1 10 0O 

Dancing - . - - £°30<°@ 

Stage Gesture - . - - 1 10 O 
THIRD TERM, £3. FOURTH TERM, £3. 


The Classes for Ladies will be completely distinct from the 
Classes for Gentlemen. The pupils will meet only at rehearsal, 
when the Ladies will be under the immediate charge of the Lady 
Superintendent, who will be present at every rehearsal. 

The Committee have made every possible arrangement to enable 
Lady Pupils to pursue the entire course of study under the same 
careful control and supervision as they would be subject to in 
every high-class school or college. 

Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to study any of the subjects of 
instruction singly, can do so by paying the same rate per subject 
as the other Pupils, and an entrance fee of £1. 

All Pupils will be required to produce satisfactory references. 

Members of the Theatrical profession, or their children, will be 
admitted at a reduction of one-fourth on all fees. 

In order to make a start, the first-formed classes in October 
will be held by the following professorate : 

Exocution.—Mrs. Chippendale, Rev. A. J. D’Orsey, Mr. C. J. 
Plaumptre. 

Fencinc.—M. Angelo. 

Dancinc.—Madame Michau. 

Expression AND Pantomme.—M. Paul Martinetti. 

The time-list has been arranged as follows, and it may be 
remarked at once that the drudgery will be most severe during 


the first term : 
GENTLEMEN’S CLASSES. 
Monpay anpD THuRsDAY.—10 to 12, Stage Gesture. 3 to 5, Fencing. 
WepNEspay.—Lecture 
TUESDAY AND FRIDAY.—10 to 12, Elocution. 3 to 5, Dancing. 


LADIES’ CLASSES. 
Monpay aND THuRsDAY.—11 to 1, Elocution. 2 to 4, Dancing. 
Wepnespay.— Lecture. 
TUESDAY AND Fripay.—11 to 1, Stage Gesture. 2 to 4, Fencing. 


EVENING CLASSES.—MEN ONLY. 
Mowspay, Elocution. Tuxspay, Fencing. Werepnespay, Stage Gesture. 
Tuurspay, Elocution. Fripay, Dancing.. Hours, 7 to 9. 
Very special attention should be drawn, I think, to the evening 


classes. 
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Now is the time for seeing if the earnest young men who write 
to me about going on the stage are really sincere. Many of them 
cannot afford to relinquish their employment, but they can surely 
employ their evening hours in this most desirable and profitable 
manner. little sacrifice of the billiard-room and the music-hall 
would enable them to rub off the rough edges at any rate, if 
they really mean to work hard at the art that entices them. 
Unless I am mistaken, these evening classes—only possible at 
present for gentlemen—will be as popular as any and will be 
well filled. I have no doubt that the Committee will be able to 
throw in an occasional lecture as well. The worst of it is that 
in the preliminary stages the professors can take very few pupils; 
but there are plenty of class-rooms at Argyll-street, and it is 
confidently hoped that distinguished actors like Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, who would inspire more confidence than any instructor, 
will be able to give their valuable services occasionally, and that 
artists like Mr. Creswick and Mr. James Anderson will come to 
the front and take a class. 

It will not have been forgotten that the poet Goethe, who 
was also a theatrical manager, has propounded some very whole- 
some truths on the subject of stage instruction, which I heartily 
commend to the attention of all who are inclined to throw cold 
water on the new School. Eckermann thus relates a conversation 
with Goethe on the subject: 

“This evening at Goethe’s. Since conversation upon the 
theatre and theatrical management were now the order of the 
day, I asked him upon what maxims he proceeded in the choice 
of a new member of the company. 

“<*T can scarcely say,’ returned Goethe; ‘I had various modes 
of proceeding. If a striking reputation preceded the new actor, 
I let him act, and saw how he suited the others—whether his 
style and manner disturbed our ensemble, or whether he would 
supply a deficiency. If, however, he was a young man who had 
never trodden a stage before, I first considered his personal 
qualities—whether he had about him anything prepossessing or 
attractive, and, above all things, whether he had control over 
himself. For an actor who possesses no self-possession, and who 
cannot appear before a stranger in his most favourable light, has, 
generally speaking, little talent. His whole profession requires 
continual self-denial, and a continual existence in a foreign mask. 


. 
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“<Tf his appearance and his deportment pleased me, I made- 
him read, in order to test the power and extent of his organ, as 
well as the capabilities of his mind. I gave him some sublime 
passage from a great poet, to see whether he was capable of 
feeling and expressing what was really great, then something 
passionate and wild, to prove his power. I then went to something 
marked by sense and smartness, something ironical and witty, to 
see how he treated such things, and whether he possessed sufficient 
freedom. Then I gave him something in which was represented 
the pain of a wounded heart, the suffering of a great soul, that 
I might learn whether he had it in his power to express pathos. 

**¢Tf he satisfied me in all these numerous particulars, I had 
a well-grounded hope of making him a very important actor. If 
he appeared more capable in some particulars than in others, I 
remarked the line to which he was most adapted. I also now 
knew his weak points, and above all endeavoured to work upon 
him so that he might strengthen and cultivate himself here. If 
I remarked faults of dialect, and what are called provincialisms, 
I urged him to lay them aside, and recommended to him social 
intercourse and friendly practice with some member of the stage 
who was entirely free from them. I then asked him whether he 
could dance and fence, and if this were not the case, I would hand 
him over to the dancing and fencing masters. 

“<< Tf he were now sufficiently advanced to make his appearance, 
I gave him at first such parts as suited his individuality, and I 
desired nothing but that hé shonld represent himself. If he now 
appeared to me of too fiery a nature, I gave him phlegmatic 
characters; if too calm and tedious, I gave him fiery and hasty 
characters, that he might thus learn to lay aside himself, and 
assume foreign individuality.’ ” 

Meanwhile the School heartily deserves support from all who 
believe in the scheme. Captain Hozier and Mr. Edmund Routledge 
have done all that enthusiasts can do; they have made themselves 
personally responsible for the rent of the School buildings, and 
have been throughout indefatigable, as also has the excellent and 
courteous secretary, Mr. Cecil Raleigh. ‘The Commissioners have 
issued the following prospectus : 

“We beg to inform you that on the 26th of July the 
Executive Committee of the School of Dramatic Art appointed 
us: Commissioners to carry out all necessary arrangements for 
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the opening of the School, and delegated to us full powers for 
that purpose. 

“Our first step has been to secure large and convenient 
premises in Argyll Street, Regent Street, containing excellent 
Class Rooms, a Concert Hall holding about 600 people, and a 
small Theatre. These we have had thoroughly cleaned and 
furnished in the most economical manner by Messrs. Shoolbred 
and Mr. George Bignay of the Court and Prince of Wales’s 
Theatres. In the interests of the School we have not hesitated 
to render ourselves personally liable for the rent of these premises 
and for the carrying out of certain covenants under the lease of 
the same, and we feel justified in now calling upon all Members 
of the Committee to vigorously assist in endeavouring to assure 
the success of the scheme. We have many reasons for believing 
that, probably in a few months, the School will become nearly, 
if not altogether, self-supporting. During the first three months 
of its existence the expenses will, however, be unquestionably 
heavy—heavier in fact than at any other time. We therefore 
trust that all Members of the Committee and sympathisers with 
our endeavour will at once do their utmost to obtain immediate 
contributions towards the successful establishment of the School 
of Dramatic Art.—We are, your obedient servants, 

“Henry M. Hozinr, 
: “‘Epmunp RovutLepas.” 

I may remark, in parenthesis, that amateurs need not any 
longer be in any difficulty about getting a hall and reception- 
rooms, or a theatre and dressing-rooms for their winter entertain- 
ments, for the Committee will shortly be prepared to make 
arrangements for private theatricals, concerts, and: evening 
receptions at the School at Argyll Street when the rooms are 
not otherwise occupied. This will not interfere with the regular 
course of instruction, and will utilise a capital and convenient 
building. So the ship starts under full sail, and everyone will 
wish it a prosperous. voyage, bringing eventually to the harbour 
of the stage brave men and good women. C..8. 
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RACHEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A OR eighteen years Rachel reigned supreme at the 


q 
A} 
= 


Sw Thédtre Francais. During that period the few rivals 
rr who had arisen, or been raised up, against her, had 
= 2 found it vain to endeavour to dispute her sovereignty. 
“OY? Net in France alone, but in nearly every other 
AS European: country, her career had been one continued 
triumph; and when she visited England, in 1841, the Queen, 
in recognition of her genius, presented her with a bracelet, the 
inscription on it—formed by diamonds—being “‘ Victoria to 
Mdlle. Rachel.” 

At last, however, a rival entered the lists who was not to be so 
easily crushed as former ones had been. On May 24th, 1855, Ristori 
made her first appearance at the Italian Opera House in Paris, 
as Francesca di Rimini. Her success was immediate and 
complete; indeed, so far as could be judged, it exceeded that 
which had attended the début of Rachel herself. The critics Were 
almost unanimous in their praise of the Italian actress, whose 
fine. impersonations of the characters she assumed undoubtedly 
merited the encomiums bestowed upon them. The French press, 
too, weary of the ascendency of Rachel—who certainly could not be 
accused of having borne her honours too meekly—caught eagerly 
at the chance which presented itself of using Ristori to cast the 
great tragedienne from the pedestal she had so long undisputedly 
occupied. Jules Janin, who wielded in the theatrical world an 
influence such as no critic before, or since, ever exercised, was one 
of the first to “go over to the enemy.” He conceived that to 
his pen Rachel had, at the outset of her career, been largely 
indebted for the prompt recognition her abilities had met with 
from the public, and, having quarrelled with her, he hailed the 
advent of Ristori—of whom he spoke in terms of. extravagant 
eulogy—as affording a favourable opportunity of punishing his 
former favourite for what he deemed the ingratitude with which 
she had repaid the services he had rendered her. 

At this conjuncture Rachel took the resolution of visiting the 
New World. To this enterprise she had, for some time past, been 
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urged by her brother, Raphael Felix, whose imagination had been 
inflamed by reports of the enormous sums made by Jenny Lind 
in America; and he had endeavoured to induce his sister to accede 
to his proposition by the tempting offer of 1,200,000 francs for 
an eighteen months’ tour through the United States. The desire 
for gain, the importunities of her brother—who expected to realise 
a fortune for himself—the solicitations of her sisters, Sarah, Dinah, 
and Lia, who were each to receive 190,000 francs for her 
services—all these had combined to prompt Rachel to undertake 
the adventure. But she had still hesitated, entertaining, it is 
said, a singular aversion to crossing the ocean, wlien the appearance 
of Ristori in Paris decided her. Not only had her jealousy been 
thoroughly aroused by the continued and triumphant success of 
this distinguished artist—for she could “ brook no rival near the 
throne”—but the conviction had forced: itself upon her that, 
temporarily at least, her star was eclipsed, and that it would not 
be a bad stroke of policy were she to absent herself from Paris 
for some little time. ‘She, therefore, one day, announced to her 
family her ihtention of closing with the offer which had been made 
her to go abroad; and the project was, without delay, put in 
execution. Raphael Felix engaged a company to support his 
sister, which would appear to have been a very fair one. It 
numbered amongst its members Mdlles. Dinah and Lia Felix, 
M. Dieudonné, and M. Leon Beauvallet—all of them performers 
of more than average merit. In July and August, 1855, Rachel 


and her troupe appeared in London, and on the 11th of the latter ~ 


nionth she left Liverpool in the steamer Pacific for New York, in 
which city, on September 8rd, she made her first appearance as 
Camille in “‘ es Horaces” of Corneille. 

In most European countries there is a section of the community 
possessing both the means and the leisure which enable the 
members of it to render themselves masters of various modern 
languages, not simply from books, but through the medium of 
foreign travel. In nearly every large city of the Union a similar 
class now exists; but a quarter of a century ago it was not so. At 
that period it was far less common. than at present for Americans to 
visit Europe, and, even amongst educated people, few were to be 
found who spoke any other tongue than their own. The French 
colony in New York was a small one, and the prices of admission to 
the boxes and “ parquette” having been raised from one dollar to 


. 
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three dollars, prevented its being very numerously represented on 
any occasion during Rachel’s engagement. It is, therefore, no. 
exaggeration to assert that, of the audience which on her first 
night crowded every part of the theatre, not one individual in 
twenty had the slightest acquaintance with the French language. 
Indeed, in anticipation of the impediment this circumstance must 
necessarily prove to the appreciation of the performance, books of 
the play had been printed, with the original text on one page, and 
a translation of it, en régard, on the other. Almost every person in 
the house was provided with one of these books, and the result was 
rather curious. Instead of the spectators giving, as is ordinarily 
the case, their undivided attention to the stage, they only glanced 
at it from time to time, keeping their eyes for the most part riveted 
upon the text, they being animated by a similar sentiment to that 
of Mungo, in “The Padlock,” where he demands: ‘“ What for me 
hear, if me no understand ?” 

It was not, however, simply the obstacles offered by a foreign 
language to their enjoyment of the performance that the spectators 
on this occasion had to contend against, but the character of the 
play itself was, to the great bulk of them, a complete, and by no 
means agreeable, surprise. With the French classic dramatists, and 
with the principles on which their plays were constructed, but few 
people were acquainted ; and the majority of the audience, if asked 
to define in what consisted the “ unities,”? would have been able to 
do so about as correctly as the gentleman on whom Nicholas 
* Nickleby, when a member of the Crummles company, called to 
solicit his patronage for Miss Snevellicci’s “‘ bespeak.”’ That there 
should be no change of scene throughout the piece, and that the 
curtain should never fall between the acts, the stage being simply 
left vacant for a brief interval, puzzled the audience not a little; 
whilst the meagreness of the plot, the poverty of incident, the long 
and tedious speeches of many of the characters, rendered the play 
decidedly wearisome. What Macaulay said of the Iphigénie of 
Racine, that his Greeks were “‘mere names, mere words, printed in 
capitals at the head of paragraphs of declamation,” applies, in a 
greater or less degree, to every one of his contemporaries; and it 
is not easy to regard the heroes and heroines of the classic drama 
as real human beings with whose loves or misfortunes one can 
sympathise. Englishmen, even, who can read in the original and 
thoroughly appreciate the prose writers of France, entertain, as a 
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rule, a natural aversion to French heroic verse, and, as an eminent 
critic has declared, ‘‘ avoid Racine and Corneille with an instinctive 
dread of boredom.” ; 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that an audience, such 
as I have described, found the earlier scenes of ‘‘ Les Horaces” 
tedious in the extreme, and awaited with impatience the appearance 
of Rachel. When at last, clad in a simple white robe, she entered 
upon the stage, there was a grace and dignity in her every 
movement which, even before she had uttered a single word, 
impressed the spectator with the conviction that he was in the 
presence of a great mistress of her art. Rachel had, as is well 
known, no pretensions to beauty, and the expression of her 
countenance was one of the most unhappy I have ever seen; 
but her worn, weary aspect, her sad, mournful eyes, were not 
ill-suited to the tragic réles she habitually assumed. When she 
spoke, her voice was, I perceived, no longer so full and round as 
when I had seen her in Paris-some few years previously, and she 
appeared, too, not to have fully recovered from the fatigue of her 
sea-voyage. Yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, her Camille 
was a magnificent piece of acting. It was, indeed, evidence of 
the genius of the artist, that she was successful in imparting 
interest to scenes which, in themselves, touch no sympathetic chord 
in the soul, but appeal simply to the judgment and the intellect. 
The curse in the fourth act in particular she gave with a burst 
of fury which fairly electrified the audience : 


Puisse-je de mes yeux y voir tomber ce foudre 

Voir ses maisons en cendre et tes lauriers en poudre 
Voir le dernier Roman a son dernier soupir 

Moi, seule, en étre cause, et mourir de plaisir. 


The lines in themselves are tame enough, but the force and 
intensity with which they were delivered produced an effect such 
as I have rarely witnessed. The enthusiastic reception this speech 
met with was, however, an exception. On the whole, admirable 
as was Rachel’s rendering of Camille, it was “caviare to the 
multitude ;” ‘and, throughout the evening, save on the occasions 
referred to, there was a lack of spontaniety and warmth about 
the applause she received which plainly evinced that the audience 
were but little touched by the woes of the character she im- 
personated. It was, indeed, not difficult for any observant person 
to predict that there was no likelihood of Rachel’s achieving the 


» 
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success in the United States she had confidently anticipated. In 
fact, her visit to America was, in every way, unfortunate in 
its results. Not only did it prove financially a failure, but she 
contracted there the malady which terminated fatally soon after 
her return to Europe. 

The press, the morning after Rachel’s first appearance in New 
York, was almost unanimous in the eulogistic language in which 
it spoke of her acting, and, for a time, she drew fairly good 
houses. The management, however, soon discovered that the 
public preferred the modern drama—the “Angelo” of Victor Hugo, 
and the ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur” of Scribe and Legouvé—to 
the colder and more classic tragedies of Racine and Corneille. 
Frequent representations of these two plays were consequently 
given. The latter piece has several strong situations which afford 
opportunities for the display alternately of intense pathos and the 
fiercest passion ; and, in the expression of these emotions, Rachel 
was—so far as the French stage was concerned—without a compeer. 
When Adrienne interposes to shield her hated rival from the 
humiliation she has most richly merited, her “ Et moi, je vous 
protége ” was superb; w.).':t the bitter scorn and hate with which 
she delivered the final lines of the recitation from ‘‘ Phédre” : 


Qui goutant dans le crime une honteuse paix, 
Ont su faire un front, qui ne rougit jamais, 


never failed to bring down the house. Her death scene, too, was 
powerful—painfully so—and not easily forgotten by any one who 
had once witnessed it. As Adrienne, Rachel was, undoubtedly, 
better appreciated in New York than in any other character. 
Nevertheless, even this play, the most popular in her repertory, 
failed to attract large audiences. The “upper ten thousand” had 
at first crowded to witness her performances; but this class was 
not, at that period, numerous enough to fill the theatre night after 
night for any length of time. It became necessary, therefore, to 
appeal to the middle-class play-goers, and, with this object in view, 
the prices of admission, which had at the commencement of the 
season been extravagantly high, were considerably reduced. This 
action on the part of the management was temporarily successful. 
Many persons, partly out of curiosity to see the ‘‘ great foreign 
actress,” and partly in order that they might have it in their power 
to say that they had seen her, went to the Metropolitan Theatre 
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once, but they seldom did so a second time. Rachel, however, 
necessarily failed to attract that considerable section of the com- 
munity, the members of which are utterly indifferent to the fact of 
a particular form of entertainment being fashionable, if it be one 
they themselves do not care for. Of their inability to appreciate or 
even understand the French drama they made frank acknow- 
ledgment, and were no whit ashamed. Their sentiments on the 
subject resembled those of the individual in Fontenelle’s ‘ Plurality 
of Worlds,” who, when reproached with his ignorance of Astronomy, 
retorts: “ Croyez-vous m’avoir humiliér de m’avoir informer que la 
lune tourne autour de la terre? Je vous assure que je ne m’en 
estime moins.” 


The Puritan element in the character of the inhabitants of 
several of the Northern and Eastern States manifests itself in a 
rooted aversion to the theatre. In New York, at the period of 
which I speak, it was, curiously enough, not so much to the 
character of the entertainment’as to the place where it was given, 
that in numerous instances an objection was cherished, and, absurd 
and illogical as the distinction may appear, the witnessing the 


representation of a play at Niblo’s Garden or Barnum’s Museum, 
was, in the opinion of a certain class, morally a very different 
thing from going to see the same piece at Burton’s, or the Metro- 
politan Theatre. To conciliate, therefore, the prejudices of those 
persons who might be desirous of hearing her, but who otherwise 
would have enjoyed no opportunity of doing so consistently with 
their principles, Rachel, on her off-nights, gave a series of readings 
at the Broadway Tabernacle. These “readings” consisted not 
simply of selections from the French poets, but also of the per- 
formance by herself and other members of the company, of entire 
scenes from various plays. As already stated, to the drama, 
under these conditions, the non-theatre-going public entertained 
no insuperable objection, and the first few “readings” were, con- 
sequently, pretty well attended. But they, too, soon ceased to 
draw. 

The French residents of New York—many of them staunch 
Republicans, who had been compelled to fly their native country 
for the part they had played in opposing the Coup d’Etat—had 
frequently solicited, Rachel to sing the “ Marseillaise,” which, for 
sotie time, she steadily refused to do. Her unwillingness to 
comply with the request arose, probably, from a doubt of how 


. 
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her acceding to it might affect her interests on her return to 
Paris—the former national hymn being in rather bad odour with 
the Imperial Government. However, it was obviously desirable 
in view of the nightly diminishing receipts to offer some 
new attraction to the public, and it was accordingly announced 
that on October 12th, and several subsequent nights, the 
“ Marseillaise” would be given by Rachel after the play. Her 
delivery of the lines was powerful and dramatic in the extreme, 
but she chaunted rather than sang them, having quite lost 
whatever voice she might once have possessed. The “ Marseillaise” 
proved a decided attraction; and it continued to constitute a 
feature of each evening’s entertainment during the remainder of 
the season. 

From New York, Rachel, with her troupe, went to Boston, 
where she made her first appearance on October 27th. She 
met with a highly favourable reception, the theatre being crowded 
in every part, and the audience being composed of the very élite 
of society. 

Boston entertains an intense jealousy of New York. She has 
never forgotten that, in the pre-revolutionary days, and, indeed, 
for many years subsequent to that epoch, she ranked first amongst 
the cities of the North American Continent. This supremacy New 
York, after a lengthened struggle, finally wrested from her; and, 
so complete was the victory that, in less than a quarter of a. 
century thereafter, as regards population, wealth, and commercial 
importance, there could no longer be any question of rivalry 
between them. But socially Boston still claimed the superiority, 
and habitually assumed that in all matters relating to literature 
or art the culture of her citizens was infinitely higher than that 
of those of New York. Indeed, one of the surest passports to 
the favour of society in the former city, on the part of any eminent 
foreign artist, was that he or she should not have met with 
appreciation from the “‘Gothamites.” This phase of feeling, I may 
observe en passant, received a marked illustration in the case of 
Fechter. A failure in New York, he was a decided success in 
Boston, where, the press declared, his merits as an actor appealed 
to a public whose “cultivated taste could recognise and appreciate 
his peculiar excellencies.” It followed, therefore, that as in New 
York a preference had been shown for the romantic over the 
classic drama, society in. Boston declared itself in favour of the 
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latter, and “ Phédre,” ‘“ Les Horaces,” and “ Bajazet”’ drew more 
fashionable audiences than “Angelo,” ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” or 
“‘ Marie Steuart.” 

In Boston the theatre-going class is, in proportion to the 
population, much smaller than in New York. In fact, throughout 
the New England States the descendants of the Puritans are, in 
their disapproval of tho’ drama, faithful to the traditions of the 
race from which they sprung. In Connecticut no dramatic enter- 
tainment of any kind has ever been permitted. In Massachusetts, 
with the exception of Boston, the same has been the case. Even 
in that city, at the time of which I speak, no theatre was allowed 
to be open on Saturday evenings, lest by any accident the per- 
formance should extend over midnight, and so trench upon the 
“Day of Rest.” Owing to the causes to which I have referred, 
Rachel’s engagement in Boston was a brief one, and she returned 
to New York early in November. On this occasion she appeared 
at the Academy of Music, alternating with the Italian Opera, but 
she had ceased to be a novelty, and night after night the receipts 
at the doors were inadequate to meet the expenses of the company. 
On the 17th of the month, consequently, she closed her second 
and, as it proved, her last season in New York. The pieces 
in which she appeared on the occasion were “Phédre” and 
‘*Le Moineau de Lesbie,” the latter a charming little pastoral in 
which she was truly admirable. 

The profits derived by Rachel from her visit to the United 
States had, up to this period, been considerable, notwithstanding 
the losses latterly sustained. But her gains fell far short of what 
she and her brother—who acted as her entrepreneur— had 
anticipated; and they did not approach the sum: made by 
Jenny Lind in the same space of time. M. L. Beauvallet, who, 
on his return to Europe, published an itinerary of the tour of 
the troupe in America, states that the result of thirty-one concerts 
in New York, and seven in Boston, given by Jenny Lind, was 
receipts amounting to 335,409 dols., whilst the Rachel company, 
by precisely the same number of performances, realised only 
119,758 dols. Out of her share of the profits Rachel had, in the 
first instance, made large remittances to France. Henceforth, 
however, she not only ceased to do so, but she was, ere long, 
under the necessity of borrowing money to cover the constantly 
recurring deficit in the treasury; for without her the troupe played 
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to almost empty benches, and her future appearances were destined 
to be but few. Whilst at the Metropolitan Theatre she had 
contracted a severe cold which clung obstinately to her, and when 
from New York she went to Philadelphia, the deadly chillness of 
the Walnut Street Theatre struck fatally-home to her lungs, already 
in a weak and irritable condition. After only one performance 
there she was compelled to take to her bed, from which she did 
not rise for a whole month. The company in the meanwhile went 
on to Charleston, South Carolina, without her. There she at last 
joined them, and on December 17th, 1855, she played Adrienne, 
taking her farewell, although she then little dreamt it, of the stage 
for ever. From Charleston she went with her troupe to Havana, 
still hoping shortly to be able to act again. But it was not to be. 
Day by day she grew weaker and weaker, until, at last, feeling that 
it was useless to prolong the struggle, she decided to return to 
Europe. Hopelessly consumptive, her subsequent visit to Egypt, 
the mild climate of which she fondly hoped might restore her 
health, only delayed, but could not prevent, the fatal termination of 
her malady. Returning to her native country in the autumn of 
1857, she went to Cannes and took up her abode at the Villa 
Sardou, then owned by a relative of the eminent author of that 
name. There, almost alone, she died on January 5th, 1858. 

Thus passed away the greatest tragic actress France has ever 
produced. Indeed, the highest testimony to her genius is that she, 
and she alone, was able to give vitality and vigour to the cold and 
colourless creations of the classic dramatists; and, by her magni- 
ficent impersonation of their heroines, to render them not only 
endurable, but actually a source of gratification to the play-goers of 

her own generation. W.C. M. 
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Loew for Recitation. 


£ 
THE PRIDE OF THE TROOP. 


WW P in a garret of London town, and wearily waiting 
with whitened head, 
An old man sat with his prayers alone, for joy was 
over and hope lay dead. 
A summer ago’ when the mocking sun, the musical 
wind and the laughing wave, 

Were telling of life once more; he stood in the old churchyard by 
an open grave. 

For there in the shade of the darkened yews, they lowered away 
from the sight of men 

The woman and wife who had lightly scored the furrows of three 
score years and ten. 

Mary melted a year before, like the feathery flakes of the early 
snow : 

To smooth the pillow, and rest the head, of her tender mother by 
death laid low. 

Desolate, childless—all but one—he said, “I await the Avenger’s 
rod, 

But spare him only, my only son; he’s called the ‘Pride of the 
Troop,’ thank God! ” 


He sat alone—and the city’s roar went up to him there on the 
topmost floor, 

He heard the rush of the street below, his heart stopped short as 
they passed the door ; 

Careless voices they sent it on “Fearful Battle! and lists of 
slain |” 

‘Special Edition’’ for men who sneer, and women who never will 
smile again. 

“Cavalry charge of the Englishmen!” such as the poets of old 
rehearse, 

Plucky enough for the patriot’s praise, bloody enough for the 
Radical’s curse. 
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“‘Coward escape of the miscreant wretch” who in heat of battle 
could sneak away, 

And leave his slaves to the bayonet-point, and the awful cheer of a 
splendid day. 

Ever alone the old man sat, listening hard, whilst his eyelids 
droop ; 


“*God of Battles, oh hear my prayer! What have you done with 
the Pride of the Troop ! ” 


A minute more and a sound was heard—the throb of terrible doubt 
was O’er, 

For someone stopp’d in the street below, and someone stood at the 
old man’s door. 

Every second it seemed an age; the old man tottered and held 
his breath, 

And a whistling lad, with a popular tune, delivered the message of 
life? No, death! 

“Our hearts go out to you every one—if this isn’t true it’s the last 
I speak— 

“For men of the stuff that your boy was made, I’ll swear they 
weren’t made every week. 

“T shook his hand, and he gripped it hard, when the bugle sounded 
his last ‘ Good-night,’ 

*‘ And I saw him once, his sword in hand, cutting right and left in 
the thick of the fight. 

“<*T shall never come back to the boys again; I’m as good as 
gone!’ were the words he said, 

** And the joy of the morrow was halved with pain, for the beautiful 
Pride of the Troop lay dead.” 

And this was all that his father read, as the blinding teardrops 
dimmed the news; 

But this wasn’t all that there was to tell of the Pride of a Troop 
of Her Majesty’s Blues! 

I heard the tale, and I venture now to tell it just as it should be 
told, 

Twas only a woman false as hell, who killed a man who was true as 
gold! 

* * * * * 
“I shall never come back to the boys again; I’m as good as 
* gone!” Do you mind that now? 
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There was something more in those simple words than they seem to 
say. Ah, you ask me how? 

Well, they didn’t mean this, that the grasp and touch of the hand 
of Fate made coward of Jim; 

And you’ll think pretty much the same, I guess, when you hear from 

me what I heard of him. 









There was a woman—there always is—of the silky sort, with a 
mouth and mane 

All tiger yellow, uncertain eyes, and hair now dullish, now gold as 
grain. 

She was a woman of splendid form, with skin so white that I really 
think 

She’d have driven one-half of the world to kill, and an average lot 
of the rest to drink. 

She loved poor Jim in her amorous way—he’d have kissed the 
ground that had touched her feet ; 

And she came to the barracks as bold as brass, and married him off fi 
in Albany Street. ii 

It all went well for a year or more, and he was as happy as day, 
you know, 

When the war broke out, and the world has seen how the “ feather- 
bed warriors” swore they’d go; 

Claiming to fight, as their fathers fought before a war was a 
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grievous sin ; 4 
Leaving their mothers and wives to God! boot and saddle, they all 7 
fell in! 4 







Merciful Heaven! what beasts there are who cross the path of a 
man through life— 

Venomous wretches, who write “ Good friend !—but can it be true 
of your lovely wife ?” 

One such letter it came to Jim, scribbled and scrawled by an 
unknown pen— 

Why does the earth refuse to swallow the slimy toads who are 
miscalled men? 

Oh! but the letter, it spoke so fair, came, of course, from a 
Christian kind, 

And it said: ‘‘ When the Pride of the Troop has gone, he will leave 

the Pride of his Troop behind.” 
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blood was spilt. 








his face would burn, 














in the first attack, 








had loved him well, 








more to tell? 








chanced to stoop, 














And in the letter a note was slipped, all black with folly and red 


He had scarcely been at the front a day when he seemed so rash 
that we held him back ; 


But he claimed a promise the colonel gave for a dangerous post 
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But the transport-vessel was miles away ere vengeance followed or 
. We only noticed our friend grew sad; his eyes would flash, and 


And he kept on saying: “The die is cast. I have said good-bye, 
and shall not return ! ” 


And there he fell as he wished to fall, and the men rode on who 
And chased the enemy far away to the sands of death—is there 
Well, only this. When I found him dead, and over his body I 


I found the letter with life-blood stained—it had come from the 
heart of the Pride of the Troop ! 


London, September, 1882. Ciement Scorv. 



























































































MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


By Freperick Hawkins. 


: HE announcement that Mr. Irving and 


Miss Terry are about to appear as 
Benedick and Beatrice has naturally 
aroused the keenest interest among 
those who care for the higher forms of 
stage-work. It has even reconciled 
many of us to another postponement of 
the promised revival of “ Coriolanus,” 
the scenery for which, by the way, is 
said to have been sketched from 
beginning to end by no less com- 


petent a pencil than that of Mr. Alma Tadema. In truth, ‘‘ Much 
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Ado About Nothing” is not very familiar to the public through 
the medium of the stage, and it may well be presumed that to the 
charm of comparative novelty the performances at the Lyceum will’ 
unite the varied attractiveness which Mr. Irving has imparted 
to most of his enterprises at that theatre. Whatever the result 
may be, it cannot fail to make the play studied with increased 
zest. Since’ Mr. Irving appeared as Hamlet, as anybody with 
a good memory knows, Shakespeare has been more frequently 
quoted in a month than in any of the years during which his name 
was held to be another term for managerial ruin; and before long, 
no doubt, the figures of Benedick and Beatrice, of Dogberry and 
Verges, will again take hold of the popular mind. With such a 
prospect before us, perhaps an outline of the history of the comedy 
may not be thought ill-timed. 

“Much Ado About Nothing,” then, was given to the world at 
the end of what may be roughly called Shakespeare’s immature 
period—at the time when his gifts were on the point of finding 
their highest and most lasting expression. It is not mentioned in 
the play-catalogue of 1598; in 1600, after having been “ sundrie 
times publikely acted by the Right Honourable the Lord Chamber- 
laine his servants,” probably at the Globe, it was “ printed by V. 8. 
for Andrew Wise and William Aspley.” Here, as in most of his plays, 
the poet was not afraid to work with rather stale materials. But few 
of the gallants and fine ladies who flocked to the theatre were 
unacquainted with the story he set himself to relate. It had been 
invented for the “ Orlando Furioso,” where Polinesso, in order to 
revenge himself on the Princess Geneuvra for having rejected him 
in favour of Ariodante, “prevails upon her attendant Dalinda to 
personate the princess, and to appear on a balcony by moonlight, 
while he ascends to her apartments by a ladder of ropes.” Now, 
Sir John Harrington had translated the “Orlando Furioso” into 
English, and a play entitled “ Ariodante and Geneuvra” had been 
represented before the Queen and her Court. Bandello, too, had 
employed the injury done to the princess as the groundwork of his 
most elaborate’ novel, which had become well known in London by 
means of a French version in the “ Histoires Tragiques.” Above 
all, a similar tale of slander had been told in the second book of 
the “Faerie Queene,” brought out about ten years previously. 
Nor can it be doubted that Shakespeare bore these works in mind 
as he wrote the play. Except in one or two particulars, such 
as the motive by which Don John is actuated in his villany, the 
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plot is substantially based upon that of the novel; the incident of 
the personation of Hero at the window by her maid-servant is taken 
direct from Ariosto, and an echo of the elevating moral deduced 
from the legend by Spenser seems to strike upon the ear as the 
scenes pass before us. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether 
the dramatist’s audience felt disappointed when the nature of the 
story became apparent. His “Much Ado About Nothing,” I think, 
was to them an old acquaintance in a new and fascinating guise. 
Not only is its graver interest deepened by the nameless spirit we ~ 
call genius— by a life and beauty peculiar to what he penned 
—but the underplot, the whole of which goes to the credit of his 
inventive power, belongs to the highest domain of comedy. For 
“ Romeo and Juliet’ he had created the irresistible Mercutio; in 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” as though to vindicate his originality 
by similar means, he gives us characters without a prototype in any 
literature—Benedick, Beatrice, and Dogberry. 

But little is known of the early history of “Much Ado” save 
that it was performed by Hemmings and his brother-players before 
James I. at Hampton Court in 1613, and that Will Kemp, “ that 
most comical and conceited cavalier, Monsieur de Kempe, Jest- 
monger and Vice-gerent General to the Ghost of Dick Tarlton,” 
was a famous impersonator of the watchman. Like the best of 
Shakespeare’s work, the comedy was to be terribly mutilated soon 
after the Restoration. In Davenant’s “Law Against Lovers,” 
produced at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1662, Benedick 
and Beatrice are exhibited in juxtaposition to the hero and 
heroine of ‘‘ Measure for Measure”! “A good play and well- 
performed,” Mr. Pepys jots in his diary. In 1721, after having 
been laid aside for many years, “Much Ado About Nothing” 
was revived in its integrity at the same house, with Ryan and 
Mrs. Cross as Benedick and Beatrice. Its merits probably 
obtained a wide recognition, but irreverent hands were yet to 
be laid upon it. The Rev. James Miller, whose contributions to 
the stage were hissed down by the “Inns of Court wits” because 
he had exhibited the landlady of Dick’s Coffee-house and her 
daughter on the stage in an unflattering light, “adapted” it 
under the title of ‘‘The Universal Passion,” at the same time 
laying himself under an unacknowledged obligation for extra 
matter to Moliére’s “ Princesse d’Elide,”’ one of the pieces played 
at Versailles during the fétes collectively termed the “ Plaisirs 
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de VIle Enchantée.” Joculo, a faint copy of the French 
dramatist’s Moron, the court jester, was acted by Theophilus 
Cibber. Genest “cannot suppose that a play compiled from 
Shakespeare and Moliére should be a bad one;” the “ Universal 
Passion,” as Mr. Dutton Cook has suggested, may be taken 
as a proof to the contrary. Thenceforward, apart from inter- 
polated speeches—interpolations which, if they make the unskilful 
laugh, certainly make the judicious grieve—‘ Much Ado About 
‘Nothing ” was not tampered with. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard 
appeared in it to partioular advantage. ‘Every scene between 
them,” says Davies, “was a continued struggle for superiority, 
nor could the spectator determine to which of them the preference 
was due.” Nay, according to another critic, this Beatrice was so 
good that the “ uncharacteristic corpulence” of the actress was 
overlooked ; as Churchill would have put it, she became “ genteel.”’ 
Murphy declares that when she resigned the part the comedy 
lost half its value, but a few years afterwards the loss was made 
good by the refined and perennially bewitching Mrs. Abington. 
By that time Benedick had come to be associated with the name 
of Henderson, who, if unable to suggest tha soldier and the 
gentleman by his bearing, threw into his acting “a thousand 
little traits of whim and pleasantry.” George III. liked the 
performance so well that he sent congratulations to the player 
from the royal box—a compliment never lightly bestowed by 
that monarch. Henderson’s fame as Benedick, however, was to 
pale before that of Charles Kemble, perhaps the best repre- 
sentative of the character the stage has yet had. He brought 
to his task a chivalrous air, a fund of polished vivacity, a quick 
appreciation of wit and humour. In the words of Leigh Hunt, 
“his utterance of the grand final reason for marrying—‘ the 
world must be peopled’—with his hands linked behind him, a 
general elevation in his aspect, and a sort of look at the whole 
universe before him, as if he saw all the future generations that 
might depend upon his verdict, was a bit of the right masterly 
gusto—the true perception and relish of the thing.” Mrs. Jordan 
had in the meantime played “dear Lady Disdain”’ with delightful 
briskness and espiéglerie, as did Mrs. Nesbitt at a subsequent 
period. Unfortunately they were both wanting in delicacy—a 
charge which could not be brought against the Beatrices of 
Miss Fanny Kemble, Miss Helen Faucit, and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
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whatever else criticism may have said about them. During the 
last few years the comedy has gradually relaxed its hold of the 
stage, and nearly a decade has elapsed since it was last seen 
at a London theatre. 

It is dangerous to predict anything without something like 
‘foreknowledge absolute,” but more than one feature of the 
approaching revival at the Lyceum may be anticipated with 
confidence by anyone acquainted with what has been accomplished 
there by and under the rule of Mr. Irving. We may be* 
sure, for example, that an actor to whom the atmosphere of 
comedy is as congenial as that of tragedy will bring out with 
the best effect the spirit and humour of Benedick, besides clothing 
the performance with the graces of high breeding imparted to 
his Hamlet and Richard III. We may be sure that the Beatrice 
will be definite in conception, full of infectious gaiety, and 
entirely free from any taint of the shrewishness which, suggested 
in times of old by actresses unable to perceive how foreign it 
was to the warm-heartedness and refinement of the character, 
has led some ingenious commentators to augur the worst for 
Benedick’s peace. of mind after his marriage. We may be sure 
that no part in the play, however slight, will be inadequately 
filled, and that the ensemble of the acting will be marked by 
the completeness and harmony attained in the performances of 
** Romeo and Juliet.” We may be sure that the scenery, taken as 
a whole, will form a striking picture of old Messina, especially 
as regards the streets, the harbour, and the cathedral. We may 
be sure that the costumes will bear a close resemblance to those 
worn by Sicilian gallants and dames in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, when, as some historical allusions in the first 
act will show, the incidents of “ Much Ado About Nothing” are 
supposed by the dramatist to have occurred.- Last, but not 
least, we may be sure that the sorry stuff added to the dialogue 
since the days of Garrick inclusive, and until now printed in the 
acting edition of the piece, will be disregarded by a manager who 
has had the courage to represent “Richard III.” and “Romeo 
and Juliet” in accordance with the original text, and that a few 
scenes hitherto “omitted in representation ” will be restored. In 
brief, it is not too much to expect that the reproduction will be 
wanting in none of the qualities needed to give a new lease of 
popularity to this long-neglected but intrinsically valuable play. 
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TO ELLEN TERRY. 


» UPIL of Art, and Nature’s favoured child, 
S¢>, Nature and Art have looked on her and smil’d. 
To few ’tis given thus to intertwine 
The two in one and each with each combine : 
(An art of such deep artifice, that now 
E’en Nature’s self is sometimes forced to bow. 
Still Nature, willing to assert her sense, 
Joins with her sister and their pow’rs condense). 
Her restless grace a fascination gives, 
And every part she fills is charmed and lives: 
Lives in her shape, with beauty thus endowed, 
Who would not act a part to be allowed 
A moment’s intercourse with one so fair ? 
Grace in her form, distinction in her air ! 
Tears, smiles, and laughter, each to each give place, 
Raised by the magic of that mobile face. 
See where she beckons with expressive hand, 
The other raised in gesture of command. 
Persuasive pow’r which holds imperious sway, 
Charmed, yet commanded, we perforce obey ; 
Follow emotion as she plays the strings 
Of sorrow, humour, mirth, and on the wings 
Of fancy borne, by fascination led, 
Pour forth the homage which her charms have bred. 
*T were hard to say whether we weep or smile, 
The one is made the other to beguile. 
Should a small fault attract censorious eyes 
A living grace the dying fault supplies. 
Yet, no, she should not without faults appear, 
Her faults—if faults they be—serve but t’endear. 
The splendid nullity of perfect rules, 
The icy regularity of schools, 
Would only fetter here where else they guide, 
Her keen perceptions may not so be tied. 
The cloak of genius on her shoulders falls, 
By this, mechanical perfection palls, 
Thus let her tread the boards to glad man’s sight, 
A beautifying spirit of delight. N. T. Bearp. 
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-MISS ALMA MURRAY. 
(SEE PHOTOGRAPHIC FRONTISPIECE.) 


ISS ALMA MURRAY, the daughter of the late Leigh 

Murray, was born in London, and made her first 

appearance on the stage, when quite a child, at the. 

Olympic Theatre in 1869, under the management of 

the late Mrs. Liston, as Sacharissa in Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert’s whimsical 
allegory, “The Princess.” From 1869 to 1875 she acted various 
small parts at Drury Lane, and at the Olympic, the Royalty, and 
the Adelphi theatres. From August, 1875, to April, 1877, she was 
engaged in the provinces by Mr. H. M. Pitt and Mr. F’. Glover, 
playing such characters as Rose Cudlip in “ Forgiven,” Lottie in 
“Two Roses,” Kate Garston in “ The Lancashire Lass,” Constance 
Howard in “ False Shame,” Gertrude in “The Little Treasure,” and 
Clara Douglas in “Money.” Miss Murray reappeared in London 
at Drury Lane Theatre, in September, 1877, as Alice Bridgenorth 
in the first performance of Mr. W. G. Wills’s play, “ England 
in the Days of Charles II.””? From October, 1877, to February 
of the year following, Miss Murray was engaged at the Adelphi 
Theatre, where she acted Eliza in “After Dark,” and Edith 
Burrowes in “Formosa.” During a part of 1879, she appeared 
in the provinces as Esther Eccles in “ Caste,” and, in June of the 
same year, as Julie de Mortemar in Mr. Irving’s revival of 
**Richelieu” at the Lyceum Theatre.. Miss Murray remained at 
the Lyceum for nearly two years, and in the autumn of 1881 she 
went to fulfil an engagement at the Vaudeville. She is still at 
that theatre, where she has represented the following characters : 
Ivy Hope in “ The Half-Way House,” Mrs. Falkner in “ Marriage 
Bells,” Maria in “The School for Scandal,’ Grace Harkaway in 
“London Assurance,” Sophia in “The Road to Ruin,” and Georgina 
and Clara Douglas in “Money.” Besides the above parts, Miss 
Alma Murray has also acted Daisy White in “Daisy’s Escape,” 


Ruby Horncastle in “‘ Bygones,” Annette in “The Bells,” and 
Portia in “The Merchant of Venice.” 
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JUSQU’A DEMAIN ! 


\ Her tears of joy fell upon either cheek ; 
o) ‘“¢Give me,” she said, “that love that never dies; 
Come kiss it me like that ; don’t speak, don’t speak.” 
As yet no frost to kill, no flow’r to die, 
I walked on air as I went dreaming home, 
For she had murmur’d with her parting sigh : 
*‘ Let there be harvest-time—to-morrow come ! 
To-morrow come!” 


Can there be harvest-time without the seed? 
Did ever summer burn without a spring ? 
“ Oh, thou of little faith,” she said, “indeed 
There shall be flower-time and blossoming ! 
Reach out your hand; touch underneath my heart. 
Oh, there are miracles of love for some. 
Give me one kiss, the last, and then depart ; 
Dream all the night, and then—to-morrow come ! 
To-morrow come ! ” 
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Our Musical-Bor. 


a | —? metropolis are concerned, the divine art is decidedly 
Wee at a discount during the months of September and 
~~~ Qctober. Those who delight in being “moved by. 
concords of sweet sounds” must, and as a rule do, seek them in 
the provinces or on the Continent. In England, the cathedral 
cities and Birmingham have it all their own way, musically 
speaking, at autumn-tide; and persons who, like myself, 
are due six days of seven in some particular London street 
throughout the off-season, cannot steal a chance of attending the 
productions of sacred and other novelties that invariably come 
off at this time of year in places far beyond the compulsory 
Cockney’s ken. Since I filled my last “Box” a month ago with 
somebody else’s account of ‘‘ Parsifal,” I have not heard any music 
save that which is gratuitously disseminated by the barrel- 
organ, the Salvation Army, and the Demon-Boy who makes 
propaganda for music-hall lays in his strident way, and will by 
no means suffer me to remain in blissful ignorance of the latest 
vulgar ineptitude with which Jolly What’s-his-name convulses 
crowded audiences nightly at half-a-dozen emporia of vocal talent. 
I feel that, for years to come, I could go on living all the more 
happily for being unfamiliar with—nay, totally ignorant of—every 
bar of “I’m keepin’ ’em all for ’Liza!” or of “ Over the Garden 
Wall.” But the Demon-Boy will not have it so, wherefore I am 
constrained to know these lays by heart, entirely against my will, 
and no little to the lowering of my spirits. 
* % - * * 

If, however, during St. Partridge’s month I have not heard 
any music worthy of the name, I have at least read one of the 
most entertaining books about music that have been published for 
many a year—the memoirs of Felice Romani, the eminent poet 
and prince of Italian librettists, by his widow, Emilia Romani, née 
Branca. The “ Lives and Adventures” of several great composers, 
with whom Romani maintained social relations of extreme intimacy, 
and for whom he wrote the text of their most renowned com- 
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positions, are delightfully told in this work, as well as those of its 
titular hero. Signora Romani affords to her readers countless 
instructive peeps into the past of the lyric drama, from the days 
of Simon Mayr—the founder of the modern Italian operatic 
school—to those of Meyerbeer, who prepared the way for Richard 
Wagner and the faction of “‘ Endless Melodists,” who lord it over 
our opera-houses and concert-rooms at the present time. Old 
Simon “Mayr, indeed, it was who discovered, or, as Romani himself 
was wont to say, “invented” the Genoese poet as long ago as 
1812, in which year the maéstro had been commissioned to write 
an opera called “‘The White and Red Roses” for the Teatro 
Agostino. The text supplied to him was of such wretched quality 
that he could not make up his mind to set it to music, and, after 
hunting about for some time for a poet whom he might safely 
entrust with the task of re-writing it, lit by accident upon young 
Romani, a law-student who had already written two or three 
charming libretti under a feigned name. Romani succeeded so 
well with this ungrateful job that Mayr, being requested the 
following year to compose a new opera for the San Carlo at 
Naples, invited the youthful librettist to stay with him at Bergamo 
until “ their joint work” should be completed. This work turned 
out to be “ Medea in Corinth,” Mayr’s operatic masterpiece, and 
the source of great honour and glory to Romani, whose text earned 
him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Metastasio Redivivo.” These collaborateurs 
subsequently produced “ Atar” for Genoa, “The Two Duchesses” 
for the Scala (Milan), and “ Danao” for the Argentina (Rome). 
Shortly after their co-operation came to a close, Romani became 
librettist-in-chief to Bellini; but the friendship between himself 
and Mayr endured to the latter’s death in 1845 at the great age of 
eighty-five. 
* * * * a 

Bellini came to Milan for the first time in 1827, and was 
introduced to Romani by Mercadante. He brought with him, 
moreover, letters of introduction from Zingarelli, the director of 
the Naples Conservatoire, and Barbaja, the impresario of both 
San Carlo and Scala, who had commissioned the youthful composer 
to write an opera for the latter theatre. The public of Milan 
was at that time not over-considerate towards beginners, being 
accustomed to see the works of approved masters produced in its 
famous theatre. But when such a celebrity as Romani offered to 
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write a libretto for the new comer, and make no chargs for it, 
Milan made up its mind that there must be something in young 
Bellini, and gradually became strongly predisposed in his favour. 
“Tl Pirata”’ was the first joint production of Romani and Bellini. 
The latter was then an ingenuous and uncommonly good-looking 
stripling, utterly ignorant of the world and unacquainted with 
the conventions of society. He was so careless in his dress, 
that Romani, who knew and valued the importance of outward 
appearances, was never weary of urging him to conform to the 
fashions of the day. He had come up to Milan in the uniform 
of the Naples Conservatoire—a hideous green tunic, with brass 
buttons and a red collar—and was thus arrayed at ‘the last 
orchestral rehearsal, when, in a state of ungovernable excitement, 
he was rushing about the theatre declaiming and singing, until 
at last he threw his arms round Romani’s neck, gasped out 
“Protector! Friend! Brother!” and burst into tears. Upon 
this Romani led him up to the pier-glass in the green-room, and 
said to him quietly: “‘My dear good Bellini, listen to me. Do 
you really intend to take your place at the pianoforte before the 
public in this grotesque costume?” Bellini stammered out some- 
thing about “it being too late to provide other clothes,” ran his 
hands through his magnificent golden locks, and executed a 
complacent pirouette. But Romani was not to be put off, and 
actually supplied Bellini with garments from his own wardrobe, 
wherein the maéstro might make his first appearance before the 
Milanese public in respectable guise. 
* * * * * 

A quaint souvenir of Rubini is attached to the very rehearsal 
of the “ Pirata” above alluded to. Acting was notoriously never 
the illustrious tenor’s forte, and Romani very justly attached 
great importance to the dramatic interpretation of his admirable 
plays. Observing that Rubini was singing his part (Gualterio) 
with his hands in his pockets, the poet fell into a violent passion, 
and began to shout: ‘‘ What do you mean by that? Pull yourself 
together and act, will you!” Rubini lazily lifted both arms. 
“No, no; not like that! Getangry! Take one step backwards! 
Let your voice reveal emotion! Don’t make a fool of yourself ! 

Betray your indignation! Now, stride forward with threatening 
gestures! No. not like that!” At last Rubini strode up to him, 
quite out of patience, and exclaimed: “ Will-you be quiet! Whom 
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do you take me for, then?” “For a dolt!” shrieked Romani, 
foaming with rage. Far from taking the poet’s frankness ill, 
Rubini shrugged his shoulders and laughed, muttering to himself, 
“This angry fellow is perhaps not so far wrong, after all! ” 

* * * * * 

The next work of Romani and Bellini, “ Bianca and Fernando,” 
was expressly composed for the opening of the Carlo Felice (Genoa) 
in 1828. The following year witnessed the production of their third 
artistic offspring, ‘La Straniera,” which had caused poor Bellini’ 
much bitter anxiety during its gestation, for Romani fell seriously 
ill shortly after commencing the libretto. Time pressed, and the 
manager recommended the poet Rossi to Bellini as a substitute for 
Romani. “If it must be so,” wrote Bellini to an intimate friend, 
“T shall be driven to despair, for, good librettist as Rossi is, he 
cannot make such verses as Romani can, and I am peculiarly 
dependent upon my words. You can see in the ‘ Pirata’ how the 
verses, not the dramatic situations, have inspired my talent.” This 
sentence is a revelation with respect to Bellini’s style of com- 
position, and enables us to understand why he always relied upon 
melody for his great effects, and even wound up his operas with 
arie instead of morceaux d’ensemble. He often required the text 
to be altered at the eleventh hour, much to Romani’s perplexity and 
vexation. This was the case with the finale of the “‘ Straniera,’’ the 
words of which Romani could not for a long time write to please 
him. After several fruitless attempts, Romani exclaimed in a tone 
of vehement irritation: “I must confess that I do not understand 
your thought, or, indeed, what it is you want of me.” “ What I 
want!” rejoined Bellini. “I want a thought containing in itself a 
prayer, a curse, a threat, and a delirium—something like this ;” and, 
sitting down to the piano, he played and sang his “ thought” to the 
poet, concluding with the ejaculation, “That is what I want!” 
“And here are the words to it,” rejoined Romani, handing him 
some verses he had scribbled off whilst Bellini was singing. “ Will 
these do for you at length?” And they did. 

* * * * * 

It was also in 1829 that the collaborateurs were entreated to 
consecrate an opera to the opening of the new Grand Ducal Theatre 
at Parma. ‘‘ Zaira,” their fourth joint work, was the outcome of 
this request. It was launched with the impressive predicate of 
“ Lyric Tragedy,” but failed to please the Parma public for all that. 
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One of Romani’s experiences 'in Parma takes us straight back to the 
“good ‘old times.” The wearing of beards was just then strictly 
prohibited in the duchy, as well’as’in many another petty Italian 
State. Romani was the proud possessor of an uncommonly bashy 
and long pair of whiskers, for which he entertained a tender and 
abiding affection. Upon his arrival in Parma he was received with all 
imaginable honour. Nobody took the least exception to his hirsute 
adornments. On the evening of the’third day after his advent, 
however, as he strolled into a café after rehearsal, accompanied by : 
several acquaintances, a gentleman of the most exquisite manners 
accosted: him, paid him several ‘handsomely-turned compliments 
upon his genius and achievements, and wound up by blandly inti- 
mating to him that “every foreigner after completing a three days’ 
residence in Parma, was bound to comply with the ordinances of 
constituted authority.” “I,” answered’ Romani, “am more than 
willing to do so." But what is the matter at issue?” ‘Excuse me, 
great poet,” replied the bland gentleman, “ but the matter at issue 
is your beard, which you will this ‘very evening have to sacrifice to 
the barber.” ‘My beard!» What crime has my innocent beard 
committed?” “Up to the present. moment, none.- But the 
foreigner’s right to exhibit himself in Parma streets with a beard 
on his face only lasts three days, and in your case that period will 
soon have expiréd.” Romani smiled; pulled out his watch, looked 
at it, and observed: ‘‘ Fortunately, I have stili time to save my 
beard by quitting Parma without ‘further delay. I am off!” 
These words were listened to with consternation by ali present. 
The Duchess herself had expressed‘a wish that Romani might be 
present at the opening of her theatre. What was tobe done? On 
the one hand the ordinance was explicit; on the other, Romani 
was inflexible. Suddenly a brilliant idea struck Count Stefano 
Sanvitale. He entreated the poet to put off his departure for twenty- 
four hours, guaranteeing immunity to his beard during the interim, 
-and succeeded in tranquillisg the perturbed spirits of the. by- 
standers. Parma, which for a few minutes had been on the brink 
of a revolution, went quietly to bed; and early next morning Her 
Highness the reigning Duchess Maria Luigia published a State 
Decree authorising “the Signor Felice Romani, author and poet, 
born in Genoa, residing in Milan, to wear his beard within the 
territorial frontiers of her ducal domains.” Count Sanvitale had 
contrived to obtain the doomed beard’s full and free pardon during 
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the night, and the performance of “ Zaira,” which had hung, so to 
speak, upon a hair, took place in due course, under the superin- 
tendence and direction of both the authors of its being—the 
bearded Romani and beardless Bellini. 
+ * * * ae 

Rossini came to Florence in the year 1853 with the avowed 
resolve of settling down there. He was at that time extremely 
irritable and melancholy, and appeared to be lapsing into a 
condition of chronic hypochondria. The Romanis and their 
cousins the Juvas, for all of whom Maéstro Gioachino entertained 
the liveliest regard, visited him the following year in the Tuscan 
capital, and were received by him with extravagant demonstrations 
of rejoicing. ‘‘ Heaven has sent you hither, my dear friends,” 
said his wife to Mesdames Romani and Juva, in confidential talk 
with those ladies, “to enliven Rossini; he is terribly out of sorts. 
You know how his imagination carries him away; he thinks 
himself much worse than he really is. Try to cheer him up, 
Perhaps you may succeed in reconciling him with music. He 
admires you greatly, and will not be able to resist you. I 
recommend him to your management. Coax him, embrace him 
above all flatter him desperately; and let Romani make him 
langh!” When Madame Rossini- Pelissier talked about 
‘reconciling Rossini to music” she hit off the secret source of 
his malady. Just abont that time he had quite fallen out with 
music, and would—at least so he assured all his friends—have 
nothing more to do with it. One day, as an Austrian military 
band was playing under his window with admirable spirit and 
‘correctness, he shut himself up in his bedroom and stopped his 
ears with his fingers. The and, however, was performing a 
selection from “ Nabuco”; and Verdi’s music, then rising rapidly 
im popular favour, was poison to Rossini’s ears. Had the 
“ Kaiserlicks” been playing an arrangement of “Semiramide,” 
of “William Tell,” or of the “ Barbiere,” Rossini would have 
flung his windows wide open and listened to every note, his 
countenance irradiated by. smiles. He could not, however, bear 
any .competitor for musical renown, and the triumph that 
Meyerbeer had but just achieved with ‘Robert Le Diable” 
kept him sleepless for many a night. “Tell” had been withdrawn 
from the Parisian Grand Opera to make room for “ Robert.” 
Rossini could not get over so deadly a humiliation. Bellini’s 
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successes had caused him grievous pain; the popularity of 
Donizetti (whom he always spoke of contemptuously as “a 
copyist”) seemed to turn his blood into gall; but his direst 
pangs were due to young Verdi, whose music he would not 
listen to, and whose name he did not allow to be pronounced 
in his presence. Rossini’s spirits were fairly crushed by Verdi’s 
achievements. He was .wont to say, “The world has forgotten 
me,” and to pace his room for hours at a stretch, clutching 
his head in both hands, and exclaiming, “Anybody else in my 
position would kill himself! But I—I am a miserable coward, 
and dare not do it.” 
* * * * * 

On the occasion above referred to, Rossini asked his visitors 
to dine with him. At table he was in an excellent humour, and 
overflowed with anecdote, as did Romani, one of the best 
raconteurs of his day. Time passed away, the evening was 
drawing in; Romani had more than once actually succeeded in 
making Rossini laugh aloud; Madame Rossini, exulting in the 
happy result of her instructions, threw open the door of the 
drawing-room in which the piano was standing, and in which, by 
her special order, not a single candle had been lighted. Then 
the beautiful Matilda Juva put forth all her blandishments to 
induce “Papa Maéstro,” as she was wont to designate her 
venerated teacher, to take his place at the instrament and 
accompany her in the romanza from “Otello,” which she had 
formerly studied with him. He stipulated for darkness, and 
consented. Meanwhile, a few intimate friends had dropped in, 
Prince Poniatowski, Counts Zappa and Ricci, the painter Vincenzo 
Rasori, and a young foreign pianist, then studying counterpoint 
in Florence. Rossini sat down to the piano, and began to 
improvise upon the “‘ Willow, willow” theme with extraordinary 
freedom and richness of treatment. Presently, turning his head 
towards Matilda Juva, who was standing close behind him, he 
exclaimed, “Now it is your turn, dear Desdemona.” She sang 
the romanza so purely and passionately that, before its last note 
had left her lips, Rossini broke into convulsive weeping and 
sobbed like a beaten child. He soon recovered command of 
himself, however, and begged the gifted songstress to sing the 
cavatina from “Semiramide,” which she joyfully consented to 
do, only expressing the fear that she should not be able to 
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remember it perfectly. ‘And yet, beloved Matildina,” rejoined 
Rossini, “ you must sing it without the notes, for I will not have 
a light im the room. I will prompt you!” Her rendering of the 
cavatina delighted him immeasurably; he kissed her hands, 
cheeks, and lips, over and over again, paying her the most 
extravagant compliments. “Now,” ejaculated the bystanders 
in chorus, “is Rossini once more reconciled with music! ” 
* * * * * 

Just then Madame Rossini remembered the young pianist, 
whom she knew to be consumed with a longing to be listened 
to by her illustrious husband. She called for lights, and as soon 
as they were brought begged her youthful guest “to play them 
something.” He began an elaborate fantasia, but had hardly 
got well into the introduction when she exclaimed, loud enough 
to be heard by all present, ‘‘ What a clumsy blunderer!” rose 
from her place, crossed the room to the piano, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, saying: “Do excuse me, but I see that Rossini 
is in pain. He has got one of his nervous attacks. Pray stop 
playing. Later on... another time . . . we shall be delighted 
if you will favour us.” The luckless pianist, who had no idea 
what was the matter, and had been looking forward to eliciting 
applause from Rossini, sat on his music-stool in dumb bewilder- 
ment. He could not have foreseen what a baleful effect would 
be produced upon the maéstro by the morceau of his choice—a 
fantasia upon airs from “Nabuco”! Romani, however, contrived 
to exorcise the spirit of Verdi by his sallies and lazzi; the candles 
were extinguished, and the evening finished as gaily as it had 
begun. 

* * * * * 

Donizetti, as enthusiastic an admirer of Romani’s verses as 
Bellini himself, was one of the librettist’s most attached and 
intimate friends. None of his musical rivals composed as rapidly 
as he. With him, conception and execution were simultaneous. 
His opera, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” was a phenomenon of swift pro- 
duction. One day the impresario of the Teatro Canobbiano in 
Milan came to him in deep despair. He had announced a new 
opera to his clients and the public at large, and his composer had 
left him in the lurch. His position was a critical one, and he 
implored Donizetti to look up some old operatic score and dress 
it up afresh for the occasion. ‘You must be joking,” was the 
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reply ; “it is by no means a habit of mine to polish up old rubbish. 
We: have a fortnight before us—quite time enough wherein to 
write a new opera. I promise you one, if Romani will consent.” 
Romani did consent, and a fortnight later, on the 13th May, 1833, 
the first performance of the “ Elisir” took place. Whilst he was 
composing this opera, he accepted an invitation to dine with the 
- Branca family, and did not turn up until dinner was over. After 
apologising for his unpunctuality, he added: “I was obliged 
to call upon Romani to see whether or not he had anything for 
me, and he gave me the text of a whole duet. As I was reading 
his verses the music suggested itself to me, and I was of course 
compelled to make a sketth of it. Here it is, as you see,” producing 
a manuscript ; “this evening I shall arrange it for the instruments, 
and hand it over to the copyists.” He was fond of saying that. 
“all his work was done by steam,” and could never be persuaded 
but that his ideas, whilst he was composing, emanated from one side 
or the other of his head, according to the character of the com- 
position. “ When,” he would insist, “I have got comic music 
in my head, I feel a disagreeable knocking upon the left side 
of my forehead; when I am about grave music, on the right 
temple. Great heat accompanies the knocking; but it all goes 
off as soon as I have written down the composition.” 
* * * * * 

Shortly after Romani’s nomination to the Professorship of Fine 
Arts at Genoa, he made the acquaintance of Meyerbeer by accident, 
whilst: travelling for pleasure through Germany, and soon con- 
tracted a close friendship with the brilliant young Berliner, who 
carried him off to “Athens on the Spree,” and there made him 
known to Weber, Vogler, and many other eminent German 
musicians of the day. The intimacy of these two remarkable 
men increased until they became inseparables. They had many 
characteristics in common; amongst others, extravagant super- 
stitiousness.“ Meyerbeer’s belief in the supernatural was absolute. 
He saw ghosts, was tormented by visions, and was subject to 
hallucinations. Romani also believed in spirits and apparitions 
of all kinds. One night, during a pleasure-trip they were taking 
together, Romani was sleeping soundly, but: dreaming as usual 
of ghosts and goblins, when a cold touch woke him up suddenly, 
and he saw, standing by his’ bedside, a white exiguous figure 
holding an extinguished tallow-candle in its hand. Only half 
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awake, he at first thought it was a genuine apparition, and gasped 
out, shuddering from head to foot: ‘‘ Who is it? What seekest 
thou?” ‘It is I,” replied his German comrade in a voice 
tremulous with terror; “I want to light my candie, for over there,” 
pointing towards his room, “I am forbidden to remain in the dark. 
Something is all the time whispering in my ear: ‘Light the 
candle—light the candle!’” Cold shivers ran down Romani’s 
back at this awful statement, but he manfully strove to cheer up 
his friend, whose candle he promptly lit. Nothing, however, would 
induce Meyerbeer to return to his room. “Let me sleep with 
you,” he entreated Romani; but that was impossible, for the bed 
was barely large enough to accommodate one person. Romani put. 
on his clothes, and advised Meyerbeer to follow his example. Arm- 
in-arm, and both carrying lighted candles, they proceeded into the 
‘*‘ haunted room,” collected Meyerbeer’s garments, and proceeded to- 
search for ghosts in fear and trembling. Finally they drew two 
chairs up to the bedside, rested their feet upon them, piled up all 
their pillows against the wall, and got off tosleep side by side, 
stretched athwart Romani’s bed. 
* * * . * 

Later in life Meyerbeer got a little the better of his super- 
stitiousness and pusillanimity, but could never quite shake either 
off. He was cast into an agony of apprehension just before the 
production of ‘‘ Robert,” by a fortune-teller who prophesied a triple 
fall to that work; nor was his rapture of joy less remarkable when 
the vaticination was realised to. the letter by three of the chief 
singers tumbling down accidentally on the stage during the first 
performance—a mishap which in no way interfered with the 
absolute and triumphant success of the opera. He was a dreadfully 
nervous man, and influenced by impulses for which he himself 
could not in.the least account. For instance, his antipathy towards 
cats was ungovernable and incurable. He felt their presence when 
he could not see them. During his sojourn in Italy he was lodging 
upon one occasion with Romani in a country inn. The friends 
occupied one, room, in which it need scarcely be observed several: 
lights were kept burning brightly all night long to intimidate the 
ghosts. About midnight Meyerbeer suddenly uttered a horrible 
yell, awaking Romani, who tremulously called out: ‘“ What’s the 
matter?” doubtless fearing ‘that some apparition was hovering 
around. ‘There’s a cat here!” screamed Meyerbeer ; ‘“‘come and. 
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drive her out!” Romani looked about, but at first saw nothing. 
Presently, however, peeping under Meyerbeer’s bed, he espied a 
harmless necessary cat, curled up in placid slumber. Being very 
fond of cats, he proposed to take grimalkin to bed with him, where- 
upon Meyerbeer fell into convulsions, and never ceased screeching, 
“ Out. with her! out with her! Strike her dead!” until the poet 
opened the door and put pussy gently out of the room, when the 
composer immediately went off to sleep again as though nothing 
unusual had happened. 
* * * * * 

Romani wrote two libretti for Meyerbeer, ‘“ Margherita 
d@’ Angio” and “ L’Hsule di Granata.” Both operas were produced 
at the Scala, and very favourably received by the exigeant 
Milanese public. Meyerbeer’s opinion of Romani as a librettist 
was so high that, when he was commissioned to compose the 
“Crociato,” he would only accept the poet Rossi's text under 
the condition that it should be handed over to Romani to do 
what he might please with it in the way of revision and alteration. 
When Meyerbeer left Italy, the friends did not meet again until 
after the production of the “ Huguenots.” Meanwhile, Meyerbeer 
had taken Europe by storm with his “Robert,” about which 
Donizetti prophetically remarked: “Should this sort of music 
take root amongst us, farewell Italian music, farewell for ever!” 
A curious revelation respecting one project of Meyerbeer that 
was never realised, is disclosed to us by Madame Romani apropos 
of her husband’s meeting with the great composer in Paris. It 
seems that some time before that encounter, being at Spa for his 
health, Meyerbeer had received the visit of a Signor Davide Levi, 
‘who conveyed to him affectionate greetings from Romani, and had 
confided to this gentleman that he had made a vow to terminate 
his career as a composer with an Italian opera. ‘My theatrical 
life,” he said, “began in Italy; I would fain end it with Italian 
melodies.” ‘‘ He wishes,” wrote Levi to Romani, “above all that 
you should write his text, for he declares that music lurks in 
the poetry of Romani.” Levi told Meyerbeer that Romani 
wished to write a libretto with Spartacus for its hero, as that 
subject would just suit the public temper in Italy, then preparing 
to fight for her independence. ‘It would also,” Levi observed, 
“come very well and fitly after the ‘ Huguenots;’ Rossini ‘closed 
his lengthy operatic repertoire with ‘ William Tell, and you may 
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as worthily terminate yours with ‘Spartacus.’” This suggestion 
was under discussion, often and at great length, between Romani 
and Meyerbeer at Paris ; but it was eventually dropped on account 
of the dearth of great singers. The best vocal artists had grown 
old, and hardly any of the young ones exhibited hopeful symptoms 
of greatness to come. Meyerbeer and Romani seem to have 
made up their minds that the art of vocalisation had fallen into 
irreparable decay, and upon that ground abandoned their pet 
scheme. Thus it came to- pass that Meyerbeer’s last opera was 
written to a French instead of to an Italian libretto, and bears the 
name, not of “ Spartaco,” but of “ L’Africaine.” The two friends 
died within a year of one another—Meyerbeer in 1864, Romani 
barely twelve months later. 
* * * * * 

The above desultory gleanings from a rich harvest of musical 
and dramatic anecdote, for which the artistic public of Europe 
has to thank Signora Romani, will I hope tempt many-readers of 
Tue Tuuatre to peruse in its totality one of the most entertaining 
books of our day. Ww. Bearry-Kineston. 








AUJOURD’HUL. 


OFTLY fell the sunlight o’er the mountain, 
Sweetly bloomed the lilies by the way, 
Tender was thy kiss beside the fountain— 

That was yesterday. 


Safely in the warmth of summer singing, 

Clearly said the thrush that love would stay, 

All my soul to thine seemed fondly clinging— 
That was yesterday. 


Cold! blows the wind across the mountain, 
Faded! are the lilies by the way, 
No kiss, no song,.all silent is the fountain— 
*Tis to-day. 
Ayrp Warte. 
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INCE I returned from abroad I have made it my business 
\ to pay a visit to every theatre of importance that was 
open ; to melodramatic theatres, to comic theatres, and 
to theatres playing the ordinary jog-trot business ; 
and the conclusion I have arrived at is that the public 
> taste is changing, and that managers will be wise who 
quickly anticipate the inevitable. Two forms of entertainment 
are certainly doomed: realistic melodrama and that hybrid pro- 
duction commonly known as a French-farcical play. I do not 
think that the public is weary of melodrama, or disinclined to 
laugh at*any exaggerated form of comedy. But the managers 
have been a little too greedy, and have killed the goose with the 
golden eggs. Melodrama has ceased to be alluring; and farcical 
plays have stopped short of being funny. The most successful 
managers have made fortunes, and have mistaken the skimmed 
milk of public opinion for genuine cream. It was impossible 
that such a state of things should last. Having done a battle, 
a burning house, a railway accident, and a wretched man tumbling 
from a scaffold, what more was there todo? These sensations did 
not. arise legitimately out of the plan and the purpose of the 
piece; they were written up to, the plays were founded upon them 
instead of their coming out of the play. They were as hollow 
and as insincere as poems that are written up to pictures. 

It is a distinctly wrong way of doing work. I do not 
deny that I have written. poems up to. pictures. -I have done 
so hundreds of times. Many a magazine-editor has sent me 
a “cut” late at night, and implored me to be inspired over it, 
and to send him the result by the first post in the morning. I have 
done it to the best of my ability; but it has not been so good as 
work originally conceived and executed. These sensation plays are 
relatively just as faulty. The scene-painter and machinist are first 
considered, ‘then the dramatist. He, like the verse-maker, writes 
up to the picture. But these are not the plays that live. They 
are ephemeral, transitory, “light things and slight.” Sick of 
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wholesome sensation, the managers have tried brutality as an 
alternative, and that, happily, has had a short life and a merry 
one. I should not be surprised if romantic dramas were to have 
an innings, with a touch of history in them, if not overdone— 
plays, I mean, of the “Monte Christo” and ‘‘Duke’s Motto” 
order; fanciful and artistic plays; plays of mixed romantic and 
weird interest, like the “Two Orphans;” or daring attempts at 
such a fine work as Sardou’s “‘ Patrie,” which has never yet been 
seen as it ought to be seen, and has a small fortune at its back. 
It is as good a play as has been written in the last half-century, 
and if Mr. Irving were ever inclined to revive melodrama, and 
would take it in hand at the Lyceum, with correct costumes and 
dresses, he playing the Duke of Alva, Miss Ellen Terry, Dolores, 
and Mr. Terriss, Rysoor, the whole of London would go to see it. 
There is no period of history so fascinating to an Englishman. 
There is no book more popular with the casual reader than 
“ Motley’s History of the Netherlands.” “‘Patrie,” the neglected 
play, is that brilliant and stirring book in action. 

Before, then, I begin my record of the past, I must give my 
prophecy of the future, and that is emphatically this: No more 


vulgarity, no more sensation, no more bratality; but romantic drama 
at the big houses, and domestic drama at the small ones. To lead 
both we have two experienced actors at hand, and dozens to follow 
them. I believe Mr. Henry. Neville to be as good a romantic 
actor as can now be found. I believe Mr. David James to be the 
real maker of domestic drama of the future. Fit one and fit the 


other, and there stands a fortune; but then they want to be fitted. 

Talking of prophecy leads me on to Mrs. Langtry, who, as 
I expected she would, has fully come up to the expectation of 
sober-minded and conscientious critics. The story of this lady 
is worth telling as far as it goes. 

I remember well the morning when Mrs. Langtry first appeared 
at the Haymarket, in the character of Miss Hardcastle. She had 
friends in front, of course, as is the universal rule when any 
’ new actress appears, or when anyone, male or female, takes an 

important step in life. There was nothing strange or wonderful 
in that, though ignorant and spiteful people have endeavoured 
to make so much of it. It was necessary to prepare the mind 
for such a performance, to rid it of all prejudice, to see and 
judge for oneself, and to close one’s ears to all the silly chatter 
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and cackle of the “friends of the profession.” I, for one, did not 
go into that theatre holding a brief for or against Mrs. Langtry ; 
I tried to be just, and I knew I was interested. I waited to see 
what I should see, ard I heard many, who ought to have known 
better, condemning Mrs. Langtry before she opened her mouth. 
I must own that I was agreeably surprised. I have seen many 
amateurs, but never one so promising. She had great natural 
gifts, a winning voice, confidence, and a graceful bearing. She 
had just the stuff of which good actresses are made. Her success, 
such as it was, struck me as entirely impartial. There was 
little applause, and uo effusive enthusiasm. To have condemned 
Mrs. Langtry, on that first hearing, as an actress of no capability 
or promise, would have been a sign of ignorance or partiality. 

There were newspapers, to their shame be it said, who, knowing 
better, and having on their staff experienced judges of acting, 
did their utmost to laugh Mrs. Langtry off the stage. She 
appeared for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, and they 
ridiculed her for that. They said there was not an amateur at 
St. George’s Hall who would not play the part better. They 
affirmed she was not an actress, and never would be one. In 
order to curry favour with the theatrical profession, there were 
men cruel and cowardly enough to attempt to crush a lady of 
taste and refinement who desired to be an actress. This cuckoo- 
cry became popular. It was taken up by hundreds who had never 
seen Mrs. Langtry play Miss Hardcastle, and defiantly declared 
they never intended to do so. At that time, if ever I ventured 
to say that there was promise and considerable talent in the 
lady, I was hounded down. It was safer not to open my lips than 
to discuss the matter. It was egregious folly; it was bad taste; 
the: success, if it was one, came from toadies and flatterers, or 
from fools. Was there ever such a thing heard of as the 
successful first appearance of a raw novice? 

I instanced the case of Miss Neilson, having seen her play Juliet 
at the Royalty, when just fresh from Mr. Ryder’s hand; but to praise 
Mrs. Langtry was to hold a red rag to a bull. When, to add insult 
to injury, Mr. Bancroft actually engaged Mrs, Langtry to play 
Blanche Haye in “Ours,” the, profession and its organs became 
rabid. It was an insult to art, and Heaven only knows what besides. 
The last bit of ground of argument had been cut from the feet of 
the enemy. They abused the novice because she had played “the 
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lead” for a charity; what harm could there possibly be in her 
taking a subordinate character when she joined the ranks of 
the profession? This home-truth irritated the enemy still more. 
They knew they were wrong, and were vexed because they had been 
proved to be wrong. Mrs. Langtry played Blanche Haye very fairly 
indeed: with far more promise, as I think, than she had played 
Miss Hardcastle. The critics, who had previously injured her, 
now insulted her. They compared her, as a show, to Sir Roger 
Tichborne, or the Greek “tattooed nobleman,” and they had the 
effrontery to state that she was not an actress, and never would 
be one. All this time the public judged for themselves, and 
followed the lead of the more temperate critics. It was not 
great acting, but acting of a wholesome, honest, and refreshing 
kind. Mrs. Langtry could, at any rate, speak the Queen’s English ; 
she understood the use of. the aspirate; she was not deplorably 
ignorant how to move with ease, or to comport herself as a lady. 
She had to appear as a well-bred woman, and, at any rate, it was 
not any effort to her. She was giving the kind of lesson to the 
profession that it wanted, and this did not make her any the 
more popular. The public supported her, and that made her 
enemies more savage than ever. Her London engagement was 
a strong pecuniary success ; her provincial engagement was 
phenomenal. On this Mrs. Langtry was offered an engagement 
in America, and she accepted it. 

She has now appeared on the eve of her departure in the 
character of Hester Grazebrook in “The Unequal Match,” and 
shown so strongly the gain of practice, the possession of industry, 
and the gift of courage, that I should not be at all surprised to 
find her old enemies singing small, and her most determined 
opponents offering her their greasy adulation—a present that she 
must most heartily condemn. I should not be at all astonished 
to find that those who compared this student to the “ tattooed 
nobleman ” veered round like the wind, and found a good deal 
to admire in one they ridiculed six months ago. For Mrs. Langtry 
has been wise in her generation, and has “offered the other 
cheek” to those who hit her hardest. She has taken no notice 
of the cruel, the ungenerous and hard things said of her, and 
has patiently waited her time for an inevitable reaction. If people 
like to eat their own words, it is no business of hers. She says 
nothing, but, I doubt not, thinks a good deal. 
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“AN UNEQUAL MATCH.” 


A Comedy in Three Acts, by the Late Tom Tayzor. 
Originally produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday, November 7th, 1877. 


Re-produced at the Imperial Theatre on Saturday, September 16th, 1882. 
HAYMARKEZ. IMPERIAL. 
Harry Arncliffe ... Mr. Wriu1am Farren...._- Mr. J. G, GRAHAME. 
Blen — ... Mr. Compron besthtcde ocd. pM a Ge EATEOR, 
Sir Sowerby Honeywood ... Mr. CHIPPENDALE ~... ... Mr. J. W. Picorr. 
Capt. Loftus Chillingham Mr. Bra... ... ... ... Mr. M. R. Seren. 
Boerhaave ene -- .. Mr. Bucgstone ... ... ... Mn. E. SHEPHERD. 
Tofts ‘i ...» «. Mr, E. W. CoLemay. 
ck Chat Raat “soe .. «. Mr. H. AkHuRST. 

Herr Dummkoff ... |. |. Mr.Coz... .. ... ... ... Mr. WeaTHERsBY. 
Ober-Kelmer ..._ . Mr. WEATHERSBY Mr. ArTHUR WESTON. 
Mrs. Topham Montressor... Mrs. BucxivcHam WuITE —— Kare: PATTIsoN. 
Bessie Hebblethwaite... .. Mrs. E. Frrzwitiiam... ... Miss Kate Hopson. 
a H .. Miss Lavine... ... ... .... Miss WoLvERTON. 


... Mrs.Coz .... .. «. Mass Crare Dovuc3as. 
. Miss Amy Szpewick... ... Mrs. Lanorry. 


Oxpszctions have been made to Mrs. Vangiey’i view of Hester 
Grazebrook, the rustic girl amongst her cows and milk-pails, 
whose innocence and purity, whose affectionate nature and 
simplicity, win the heart of her future husband, who is at any 
rate a man of the world. She treats it ideally, and gets as 
much poem as she can out of the play. She makes Hester 
loveable; she strikes the proper key-note of interest. Suppose 
she had made Hester a dowdy wench with a strong accent— 
would she so have interested the spectators? I think not. It 
is the purpose of the play to secure our interést in Hester and 
to secure it soon. Now suppose for instance that Miss Ellen Terry 
had been cast to play Hester Grazebrook; do you not think 
that she would have idealised her as she once idealised 
Mary Meredith in “Our American Cousin?” Can you con- 
ceive Miss Terry playing Hester otherwise than poetically? 
I cannot. Would she not have.dressed her like an old print, 
and made her more a china shepherdess than an earthern dairy- 
maid? Mrs. Langtry, by her treatment, won her audience at 
any rate, and her pretty ways and movements were a theme of 
universal admiration. She has more than a good voice—she 
knows how to use it. She has been taught not only what 
to speak but how to speak. Mrs. Langtry is ridiculed as an 
amateur, but I fearlessly ask where is the professional, save in a 
few instances, who so interests her audience in every word she 
speaks or who has so soon acquired, in addition to the grace of 
utterance, the art of listening. The scene is always alight when 
Mrs. Langtry is on it. The play never goes to sleep when she is 
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on the stage. The description of an idyllic love, and life with 
a new-found lover, could not have been spoken with such peculiar 
charm and artlessness by any actress on the stage, save and except 
Ellen Terry. It is downright nonsense to call such a performance 
amateurish. The second act makes a greater demand upon the 
resources of the actress. We have seen she can act; we have to 
see if she can feel. The first act of this play to me was perfectly 
natural; it charmed me. The actress seemed in her element. In 
the second act she had to crush a proud rival and to show her 
sorrow at the supposed loss of her husband’s love. I am now 
criticising, I own, from a high standpoint, as I invariably do. I 
thought it all extremely clever, but not convincing. Mrs. Langtry 
acted this part admirably, but she did not seem to feel it. She 
spoke her words with admirable emphasis, but they did not appear 
to come from the heart. Before, she was not acting, but now she 
was. I wonder if, at the time, Mrs. Langtry put herself mentally 
in the position of a woman outraged and insulted? I don’t think 
she did, and, until she does, she will never affect her audience. 
Until she can cry real tears she will never make real tears to come. 
Mrs. Kendal feels everything she does and every word she speaks, 
and so she affects her audience. A shrill theatrical scream to 
express emotion is worse than useless. Far better say nothing. 
If it is not in the actress’s nature to scream, if she does not feel the 
part that way, she ought not to do it. Some women take their 
grief sullenly or with a choke or a sob. Mrs. Langtry was acting 
sorrow ; she was not really grieved. I was disappointed here, when 
I own that others were charmed. It was theatrical and not sincere. 
But in the last act, one entirely of comedy, Mrs. Langtry was at her 
best again ; finished, self-possessed, and altogether good, although 
the others dragged the play horribly, and, once or twice, almost 
brought it to a standstill. 

Miss Kate Pattison will be most usefully employed during 
the American tour, and she has conspicuously improved. She 
has presence, distinction, and a fine comedy air. She plays 
Mrs. Montressor in a nice, broad, sweeping style, which comes 
refreshingly after the finicking ways of modern realistic comedy, 
as it is called, when men and women are as uninteresting as 
they are in real life. Miss Pattison not only dresses well, but 
knows how to wear her dresses, though she will excuse me for 
saying that one of them, though very beautiful—a lovely brocade 
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all over apple-blossom—is rather smart for the morning at a 
country house. Better comedy could not be shown than by, 
Mr. J. G. Taylor as Blenkinsop, the “‘gentleman’s gentleman,” 
Miss Kate Hodson as Bessie Hebblethwaite, and Mr. J. W. Pigott 
as Sir Sowerby Honeywood. Iam glad that the Americans will 
see all three, for they are characteristic specimens of our best 
and least-exaggerated school. I believe Mr. Pigott is a novice, 
but he plays like an old actor. Is he one of those to be condemned 
for “taking the bread out of the mouth” of the poor actor? 
Mr. H. Akhurst, as Grazebrook, gave another bit of excellent 
character. 

It is pleasant to think what pleasant interchanges there are 
between this country and America. Scarcely a month passes that 
we do not send some actor or actress to America; never a theatrical 
season goes by without our making friends with some favourite 
of the American stage. As.a rule, we see too little of American 
actresses. We have waited long and anxiously for Lotta; 
Miss Clara Morris is long overdue. The latest and most important 
arrival is Miss Fanny Davenport, who opened our London season 
at Mr. Toole’s Theatre in a new version of the “Diane de Lys” 
of Alexandre Dumas. 

“ DIANE.” 


A new Play, in Five Acts, adapted from ‘* Diane de Lys” of Alex. Dumas the Younger, 
by James Mortimer. 
Produced at Toole’s Theatre on Saturday, September 9th, 1882. 


Count de Lys... ... Mz. HeRMANN Vezin | Servant ... ... ... Mr. E. S. Maron. 

Paul Aubry ... ... Mr. Esen Prympron. | Marchioness deNercyMissELEANORBUFTON 

Viscount de Ternon Mr. Pariip Day. Madame Delauny ... Miss Sopure Eyre. 

Duke de Riva.... ... Mr. H.ReeavesSmirn | Lydia ... ... ... Miss F. Wortu. 

yeas ee Mr. Epmunp Lyons. | Lisa ... ... ... ... Miss A. HarpInce. 
Diane... ... .... .... Miss Fanny Davenport. 


Tue story of this play can be told in a few words. A frivolous 
woman and childish wife, thinking that she is neglected by her 
husband, falls desperately in love with a penniless artist. The 
husband, who is after all a far better fellow than his wife is 
prepared to admit, discovers the intrigue, and consents to condone 

it on the condition that the guilty wife never sees her lover again. 
- The husband makes no secret of what he will do if they ever meet 
in spite of this warning: he will shoot the lover likea dog. They 
do meet, and in shooting at the lover the husband accidentally 
kills his‘wife. This is not the end of the French play, but it has 
been so arranged in the English version apparently for the 
purpose of obtaining a sympathy for the wife or for giving the 
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actress a stage-fall, I cannot say which. It is not a judicious 
change, though otherwise Mr. Mortimer has done his work of 
condensation extremely well. His dialogue is neat, even, and to 
the. point. He knows that English audiences hate talk, even if 
it be good, but what is to be done: when, as in the case of “ Diane 
de Lys,” the play depends not on action but on good talk alone. 
It must fail to interest, I fear, as “Diane” most certainly did. 
The worst of it is that we have had no opportunity of seeing 
Miss Fanny Davenport at her best, for the play, and the part 
certainly, did not suit her fine figure and grand style. She is 
evidently an actress of great experience and considerable comedy 
power, and she would be better suited, I should say, to characters 
of wit, brightness, and good - nature, than of guilty wives who 
attempt to beget a morbid sympathy for their illicit lovers. The 
other members of the cast were as unfortunately circumstanced 
as Miss Fanny Davenport. Mr. Hermann Vezin did his utmost 
for the play, but had little chance of distinguishing himself, and 
the same may be said in a greater or less degree of Mr. Eben 
Plympton, the lover ; Mr. Phillip Day, an excellent comedian; and 
Miss Sophie Eyre, a young actress of very great promise. I was 
very glad to see that Miss Eleanor Bufton had returned to work 
again, Miss Bufton of the silvery laugh. I remember that Mr. 
Walter Lacy once called her the Mrs. Nisbett of the modern stage. 

It seems to me a great misfortune to the Criterion Theatre that 
Mr. Charles Wyndham has, owing to his engagement in America, 
been compelled to give up temporarily the direction of this merry 
little playhouse. For many a long year he has been the life and 
soul of the place, and has mainly supported a somewhat forced and 
hot-house entertainment. From this I do not at all mean to infer 
that the plays are one-part plays, or could ever have existed without 
an admirable company. I do not suppose there is a better all-round 
company to be found in London. Mr. Herbert Standing, Mr. George 
Giddens, Mr. Maltby, and Mr. Lytton Sothern have never made a 
mistake, so far as I can see. But Mr. Wyndham was the oil that 
greased the machinery. 

The new play recently produced here will hardly bear com- 
parison with its predecessors. 
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“LITTLE MISS MUFFET.” 


A new Comedy, in Three Acts, ada; from the French of ‘‘La Femme & Papa” by 
AMES ALBERY. 


Produced at the Criterion Theatre on Saturday, September 2nd, 1882. 
Sir Juan Trippetow Mr. H. Sranpinc. i Miss E. Vinine. 
Solon Trippetow ... Mz. BeeRBoum TREE. vee ees ee eee Mits8 V..MELNOTTE. 
Dr. Toddy Doles ... Mr. A. Maursy. ... « Miss M. Scorr. 
Hon. piemneingae anion Mr. Lyrron SorHERn wee ase ee Miss K. Crype. 
. Mr. G. Grppens. y ... «. ... Miss Acres Hewrrr. 
. Mr. A. Repwoop. Miss FEATHERSTONE. 
Mr. J. GRANT. Mabel ... Miss Everyn Evetyn 
Master Norton. je... ... ... ... Mags. Frrzroy. 
. Miss Netty Bromury vee see eee eee MISS B. BARRINGTON. 
Miss L. Lynp. t ing... ... Miss M. Mortimer. 
Minnie... .. ... .- Muss Kare Rorke. 


Mr. Atpery has here vhemaind to Anglicise an essentially 
Parisian piece called “ La Femme & Papa,” a play that once became 
notorious owing to the acting of Madame Judic, and to her daring 
representation of an innocent girl who becomes accidentally 
intoxicated at a wedding-breakfast. It is not a nice notion, and 
Mr. Albery has got rid of it as best he could; but I am inclined to 
agree with the opinion of Mr. Godfrey Turner, expressed elsewhere, 
that when from these French farces have been eliminated the 
elements of bad taste that English audiences would not tolerate, 
there is very little left to amuse anybody. I am inclined to think 
that the day of these Criterion plays is over. It is a case of 
“toujours perdrix,” and the public is satiated. The flippant 
husband who goes out on a spree during his wife’s absence with a 
solemn and church-going friend is getting a bit of a bore, and his 
adventures are equally tedious. You may cut the cloth in a 
different fashion, but it is always the same kind of coat. But what 
an admirable company it is for any original comic-writer to fit. 
In addition to the names I have mentioned, there is now Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree and Miss Nelly Bromley, both far too good and 
intelligent to be wasting their time over these wire-drawn plays. 
I somehow wish that Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert would forget “ Foggerty’s 
Fairy,” and write another eccentric comedy for the Criterion. 

The Gaiety has produced another burlesque by Mr. R. Reece 
of the old familiar pattern, and by this time the Gaiety patrons 
have forgotten all about the little opposition on the first night 
to some acrobats and tumblers introduced to spin out the 
accustomed three acts of glittering fun. 
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“LITTLE ROBIN HOOD.” 


A New Burlesque-Drama in Three Acts, by Rosert Rexce. 


Produced at the Gaiety Theatre on Friday, September 15th, 1882. 
Robert Fitzroth ... Miss E. Farren. Hubert dela Plate... Mr. J. D’AuBAN. 
7 Ceeur de Sir William of the Lee Miss E. Broucmmon. 
wee eee MER. A. WILLIAMS, Sir John Little Miss Atice GILBERT. 
Barta : Fitzwater ... Mr. T. Squire. Sir Guy of Gamwell Miss May CuEsrer. 
KingJohn .... Mr. Ropert Broveu. | Allan-a-Dale . . Miss Beate. 
Sir soe seg Mount Stukeley .. ... ... Miss CLEvis. 
Faucon... ... ie P. Beoynneet: Sir Tristan ... ... Miss N. HANptev. 
ose Mr. J. J. Danas, Maid Marian... ... Miss C. GitcHrist. 


I po not see much in this entertainment to separate it from 
its companions; but I have no doubt it amuses those for 
whose pleasure it has been prepared. For my own part I miss 
Mr. E. Terry, Mr. Royce, and Miss Kate Vaughan, the leading 
members of the Gaiety merry family, but Miss E. Farren remains, 
as good as ever, as young as ever, as attractive as ever, and in 
many respects the most remarkable artist on the English stage. 
When I go to the Alhambra and hear Miss Constance Loseby 
sing, and when I go to the Gaiety and see Miss Farren dance, 
I begin to disbelieve my own memory. Time plays as many pranks 
as Mr. Reece does with his puns, and the gentle old fellow puts 
his kindly hand on some fair heads, and then passes them by. 
But it is only women that he spares; why, indeed, should he have 
any consideration for men? 

For the purpose of record, I append the particulars of a 
matinée at the Gaiety that attracted a good deal of attention, 
and was the means of bringing out two new plays by two new 
writers. New plays are not so numerous that we can afford to 
ignore them. 


“AN OLD FLAME.” 


A Comedietta in One Act, adapted from the French by W. T. BLackmore. 


Septiememeeteock.. Mr. Putuie Brox. | Manes Edwin eereenngeam... Mr. W.T. BuackmMorRE 
Busby’ ... ... Mz.ErienneGrrapor . Miss Exsrm Carew. 


: “BLACK, BUT COMELY.” 
A New Drama in Three Acts, adapted by Miss SrepHANIE gy fi the N 
Teed eet G. Whyte-Melville. ee 
; Produced at the Gaiety Theatre on Saturday Afternoon, September 16th, 1882. 


Rev. Silas Tregarthen Mr. ET1ENNEGIRADOT serie Lee... ... Mz. R. S. Boren. 
trange Mr. Nevitte Doone. Mrs, Tregarthen ... Miss Grrrarp. 


ervyn S§ ; 
James Paravant ... Mr. Paruir Brox. | eis Ge meril,.. ... Miss Exsrz Carew. 


Lord St. Moritz. Mr, A. C. Harton. .. .. Miss E, Ormssy. 
Zachary ... .... ... Mr. CHaRiEs Coorr. Suns t Lee... ... ... Miss 8. Forrester. 


Mr. W. T. Buackmore has written a merry little piece, and in 
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his quaint and apposite dialogue he shows a considerable sense of 
humour. I believe the play is founded on an old French farce, 
“Le Passé de Nichette,”’ with which I own I am not familiar. It 
certainly amused the audience, and was not at all badly acted. Let 
Mr. Blackmore take heart and write us another play as good, for 
the world is getting serious and wants to be made to laugh 
occasionally. 

Miss Stephanie Forrester is evidently an enthusiast, and has 
made a bold stroke towards fortune. Her play, founded on 
Whyte-Melville’s fascinating story, shows great dramatic perception, 
and is to my mind extremely well arranged, considering that it 
is the first work of a novice. No time is wasted, action is 
not arrested by dialogue, and the salient points of dramatic 
construction have been observed. The first act that opens 
the story struck me as being particularly clever, and a little 
management would make a vast difference in the other two 
acts. The authoress received every encouragement from her 
audience. I could have wished a rearrangement of the cast, 
which would have materially improved the play, but it is too 
late now to talk about that. Mr. R. 8S. Boleyn was strong and 
pathetic in an important character, and Mr. Neville Doone again 
showed that he is one of our very promising young men, earnest, 
manly, and without a trace of affectation about him. As for 
Miss Emmeline Ormsby, she is so charming as a picturesque 
gipsy, that I fear she will be persuaded to be for ever in the 
secret of the Romanys and whispering mysteries in the ears of 
forlorn maidens. I hope she will not, for she is worthy of 
something better. This play was an experiment, and I do not 
see that it was an unsuccessful one. C. §. 


OSLERS’ Table G@ Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror Brackets, 
Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table Decorations, Flower 
Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea Services, Breakfast Services in 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice 
and Murano Glass Company. London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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- Our Omnibus-Bor. 


#2F it is not too early to talk about Christmas pan- 
§ tomimes, and the novelties introduced therein, it may 
Y be well to sound a few advance notes. I suppose that 
) everyone knows that the Old Drury pantomime is to be 


old friend, E. L. Blanchard; and it is by this time 
equally well-known that Drury will have no rival. Covent Garden 
will be closed this Christmas, and if Mr. W. H. Ingram of the 
“Tilustrated London News,” or any other benefactor, desires to 
invite the London school-children and forgotten little ones to 
the play this winter, it cannot be at the huge opera-house in 
Bow Street. An arrangement appears to have been made, 
whereby Covent Garden is to have no pantomime at Christmas, 
and Drury Lane no Italian opera in the summer; but Carl Rosa 
goes to Drury in the spring, instead of to Her Majesty’s. 





In the matter of pantomime, I believe that Mr. Augustus Harris 
has engaged, as the advertisements say, “ all the available talent.” 
A better company could scarcely have been collected, though it 
seems a pity that Miss Fannie Leslie has been stolen away from 
London to the Grand Theatre at Leeds. One of the features of 
the Drury pantomime—so I hear—is a procession containing the 
kings, queens, and courtiers of every reign in English history 
from William the Conqueror to. Victoria. Complete accuracy is 
to be insisted on in every detail of armour, head-dress, and 
costume. How Mr. Planché would have loved to have superin- 
tended that task, which, I presume, will. be supervised by one of 
the most learned members of the Heralds College. M. Pilotell 
will design the dresses, and preside over the theatrical archeology. 
I am informed also, that Mr. Harris intends to curtail the 
inordinate length of the ballets that are supposed to be in- 
dispensable in pantomime. What children like—I mean old and 
young children ; those who are really young, and such as become 
youthful in children’s society—is a pantomime with a good deal 
of honest fun in it; not music-hall fun, but genuine pantomime. 
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If the harlequinade were hurried on, the public would be better 
pleased, for, as matters stand, it is curtailed to ‘the very smallest 
dimensions. A harlequinade, stocked with first-class pantomimists, 
would be an agreeable novelty. 





The interest connected with the forthcoming revival of 
“Much Ado about Nothing” at the Lyceum Theatre increases. 
Mr. Henry Irving has never played Benedick, but it will not be 
forgotten by playgoers at Leeds that on September 3rd, 1880, 
Miss Ellen Terry played Beatrice at the Grand Theatre to the 
Benedick of Mr. Charles Kelly. ‘It was Miss Terry’s benefit night, 
and every stall was taken,” so wrote Mr. W. Davenport Adams 
in Tue Tueatre of October, 1880, to which he contributed an 
excellent description of “ Miss Ellen Terry as Beatrice,” to which 
I refer our readers with great pleasure. All who have their bound 
copies of Taz Tuzarre at hand may also be requested to 
refresh their memories with an article, ‘‘ Beatrice and Hero,” 
contributed to Tue Tuzatre of December, 1881, by Miss Gertrude 
Carr Davison. 





The new Pandora Theatre, in Leicester Square, will open with 
pantomime ; and, from all I can hear, the older theatres will have 
to bestir themselves, and look to their laurels. The subject, by 
Mr. Alfred Thompson, is the excellent one of “The Yellow Dwarf,” 
in which Robson was once so admirable, and the public may 
be quite sure that no energy will be ‘spared in presenting an 
entertainment that will be talked about. Arthur Roberts played 
in a very successful pantomime, on the same subject, in Manchester 
a few years ago, and, of course, he would have had an opportunity 
of repeating that success in London had not he already signed 
to appear at Drury Lane. This being the case, this clever comedian 
will not be attached to the Pandora company until Easter. He 
was to have played again in female costume; but, in his absence, 
the part will be taken by Mr. Vance. I have spoken elsewhere 
of the procession of court costume, dating from the Conqueror, 
which is to be the point of attraction at Drury Lane: here the 
spectacular novelty will be a fan ballet, designed and arranged by 
Mr. Alfred Thompson, who, after all, has no rival in the delicate 
art of stage arrangement, grouping, and colour. 
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Many years ago—how many I will not say—TI distinctly 
remember attending at the Princess’s Theatre, under Charles 
Kean’s management, when the clown Huline, who succeeded 
Flexmore, introduced his two infant children dressed in the 
costume of clowns. They are children no more, I need scarcely 
state, but have grown up into active men and clever pantomimists 
like their father, and the Brothers Huline will be the pantomime 
leaders at the new Pandora; and, in order to suit the public taste, 
there will be other attractions of a more sensational kind. We 
are not to look for an unwieldy giantess, or a shrill-voiced dwarf: 
no monstrosities are to be expected. But, if I mistake not, the 
children who so bitterly lamented their lost Jumbo will be consoled 
when in the Christmas holidays they see the baby performing- 
elephants who are credited with such wonderful tricks, and have 
already won the approbation and applause of solemn audiences 
at Berlin. With a giantess on one side’of the Square, and two 
young elephants on the other, sensation ought at least to be 
satisfied. M. Antonio Mora will conduct the music at the Pandora 
with taste and spirit. I have great faith in competition, and a 
natural distrust in monopolies. Leicester Square promises to be a 
theatrical centre, and the more theatres there the merrier. If the 
new Pandora. Theatre, with its brilliancy, scenery, dresses, music, 
and novelty, wake up its neighbours, so much the better. Rivalry 
of this sort is wholesome. 





Another admirable writer, scholar, and gentleman has been 
elected to the critical bench to share our “chicken and champagne” 
and “something else” that so vexes the virtuous soul of Mowbray 
Morris, to bear with us the blows and buffets, the sneers and 
slanders, the ignorance and impudence of little men and minds, 
and to discover in middle age the capriciousness of the art he 
would serve, and the often childishness of the artists who practise 
it. I allude to Mr. Godfrey Turner, who writes the dramatic 
column in the new “ Pictorial World,” one of the most magnificent 
outcomes of modern journalistic enterprise—a noble sixpennyworth 
of literature.and art. Its pictures are—well, look for yourselves, 
and its writing is as good as that in the old “ Illustrated Times,” 
in the good days of the Broughs, Sala, Frank Talfourd, and 
Edmund Yates. 
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Mr. Godfrey Turner, besides being a master of the English 
language, with the clearest and purest of style, is a critic of 
original thought. He makes one remark on modern French 
farcical comedy too good to be lost. He says: “I venture to 
think that in calling French pieces of the ‘Femme & Papa’ 
type dirty, the grave mistake is implied of supposing there is 
any dirt which can be effectually removed. Candidly, these 
things are what they are, all their pruriences being in the very 
essence of the plot. Any detergent efforts, therefore, only 
smear and disfigure without cleansing. You may remove the 
extraneous grossness from a play of the poetical age of Elizabeth, 
and the poetry remains. You may even take away much impurity 
from the brilliant comedies of the Restoration and yet leave most 
of the wit. But there is almost as little wit as poetry in a 
Parisian vaudeville or opera bonffe, after it has been, like 
Bottom, ‘ translated.’”’ Now it strikes me that this is admirable 
criticism, and expresses neatly in a few words a truth that we 
have all been struggling to explain in columns. 





Mr. Pinero’s play of “The Squire” is doing wonderfully well 
in the provinces, and is hailed with delight after the surfeit of 
companies going round apparently for the purpose of exposing 
the extreme silliness of modern dramatic literature. Our country 
cousins must have a very poor opinion of London taste if they 
judge of it from the badly-acted farces that are placarded all 
over the country as if they were works of merit. Even Mr. Pinero 
must regret that he ever identified his name with “ Imprudence,” 
a play that as acted can bring him no credit whatever. To this rule 
such plays as “‘The Squire” and “The Parvenu” have been an 
honourable exception. They are like the draught of pure water 
in a parched desert, and have been so treated by the able 
‘ reviewers of provincial newspapers. 





As usual, Mr. John Hare, and his faithful companions, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, took Manchester by storm, and they have continued 
their uninterrupted progress of success. I hear wonderful accounts 
of Mr. Hare’s acting as the old “nipper”—as we used to call 
the rustics in Wiltshire—in “The Squire,” the talkative, con- 
sequential, misleading old man identified in London with 
Mr. Mackintosh. It is said to be the finest bit of character- 
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painting that Mr. Hare has done, and we shall look forward 
to seeing it in London. Mr. Arthur Stirling has also won 
laurels by his rendering of the broad-church parson, Paul Dormer, 
“created” originally by Mr. Hare. By the way, talking of 
Gunnion, the Wiltshire or Somersetshire “nipper,’ I may be 
asked what is the derivation of that extraordinary word. Well, 
we used to say at school that it was derived on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle from the Greek virtw, because rustics don’t 
wash. 





Amongst the clever new comers to the “ Parvenu” company 
now starring in the provinces, I hear many kind things said of 
Mrs. Kemys, who takes the part of Lady Pettigrew, and who 
promises well for the future. Mrs. Kemys is well-known in the 
Isle of Wight, where she played en amateur with considerable 
success ; and, as I have often said before, it is from the ranks of 
the amateurs that the regular stage is now recruited. 





We often hear of plays being “worked up,” and of individual 
representations being far different at the end of a week or so 
than they were on the first night. The opera “Boccaccio” is a case 
in point, particularly as regards the acting of Mr. Lionel Brough. 
He has conceived a scene of comic, half-imbecile intoxication, 
which, in point of art, is equal, if not superior, to his Uncle Ben 
from the workhouse, which we once saw at the old Queen’s in 
Long Acre, and in versatility and humour can compete with the 
“Toodles.” There is no end of comic drunken scenes on the 
stage. Inebriation is the landmark of humour. But this 
man, as represented by Mr. Lionel Brough, is on the verge of 
incipient delirium tremens, and yet never for an instant offensive. 
Mr. Charles Warner, in his brilliant study of Coupeau in “ Drink,” 
detects, closes with, and exposes all the horrors, the brutality, and 
the degradation of the sot. His picture is terrible and appalling 
in its truth. Mr. Brough, on the other hand, can see only the 
exquisite folly of the drunkard, whose senses are fast disappearing. 
His picture is redolent with humour, and it is an artistic study. To 
see Mr. Brough catch at a wandering eyelash, fight imaginary flies 
and wasps, and see a harmless visionary mouse in his path, instead 
of the traditional “ green rats,” is as enjoyable to those who like 
to study the actor’s art as it is laughable in the extreme to hear 
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him say, in that ludicrously pathetic manner, “Oh dear! I’ve got 
such a headache!” SI hear that they are almost ready with 
M. Planquette’s new opera—founded on the play and romance 
of “Rip van Winkle” —an original opera, with original music, 
originally produced in England. Only think of that! But I 
hope it won’t prevent all, who can laugh heartily at a good thing, 
going to see Mr. Lionel Brough in “‘ Boceaccio”—as funny a 
performance as can be seen in London this autumn. Those 
who cannot enjoy Mr.’ Brough’s Lambertuccio, have evidently 
no sense of humour. 





And after all, how people want to laugh, and how quickly they ° 
detect the true from ‘the false in fun. There is at present in 
London a most extraordinary play, like nothing we have ever seen 
before—a wild, incomprehensible hotch-potch of a thing, as faulty 
as it can hold together, crammed with innumerable solecisms, 
contrary to every rule and order of art, utterly indefensible as 
a model, and extravagant; and yet I defy anyone to help laughing 
from one end of it to the other. It is played at the Olympic, 
and called “Fun on the Bristol.” As a rule, I hate men in 
women’s petticoats. I have inveighéd against the vulgarity many 
a time and oft; but extravagant, and exaggerated, and vulgar 
as he is, there is such an odd quaintness about Mr. Sheridan, 
such a communicative sense of fun, that he sends the house into 
roars of laughter. lt is impossible not to join in it. The play 
is more like a variety entertainment; it is full of songs, duets, 
choruses, parodies, plantation melodies, good, bad, and indifferent. 
But the audience has no time to pause and criticise; one good thing 
succeeds another. There are, however, some performers of great 
merit, amongst them a Miss May Livingstone, who is an admirable 
singer and burlesque actress, and there is a gentleman who delivers a 
nigger stump-speech to perfection. To miss “ Fun on the Bristol” 


is wilfully to keep away from that wholesome medicine—a good 
laugh. 





A correspondent of great experience and a very old play-goer 
sends me the following, which I willingly print :— 


** Mr. Mowbray Morris has once more put pen to paper apparently 
‘for the purpose of showing that everyone who does not think as 
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“‘ he does is a fool. Despising, as he has ever done, the actor’s art, 
“ the art of acting, nay, the very ‘atmosphere of the theatre,’ which 
“appears to occasion so much nausea to his delicate’ stomach ; 
“ ridiculing the pretensions of an actor to be recognised as a creator 
“in any known sense of the term; patronising Mr. Boucicault for 
“ cleverly propounding some well-worn platitudes and parading 
“them as a revealed gospel; and apparently wilfully misrepre- 
“senting the uttered and written words of Mr. Irving, this 
“* youthful dogmatist has occupied several pages of a magazine 
“in defining the actor’s art and in attempting to show that 
“« ¢histrionic art is essentially imitative art.’ The poet Campbell, 
“who actually disagreed with Mr. Mowbray Morris, is ‘out of 
** all whooping.’ The writer’s sensitive nerves are quivering lest 
“they shall be ‘liable to the infliction of such foolish talking 
*‘as Mr. Irving’s.’ The thousands of educated men and women 
“‘who see in Mr. Irving—just what Mr. Morris does not—an 
“earnest, painstaking, conscientious student of his art, are 
‘* sneered at as his ‘satellites’ or his ‘ henchmen,’ they are ‘silly 
“« or interested flatterers,’ and Heaven knows what besides. Truly 
“this is very loud talking, but it does not advance the question 
“‘ much further than it was before the orator spoke. 
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“ Disregarding the recorded opinions of the greatest critics of 
“‘the stage from Goethe downwards, all of which are totally at 
“‘ variance with those expressed by the writer who once waxed 
“ eloquent over the late Mr. Forrester’s ‘Iago,’ and was moved to 
“enthusiasm by Mr. Charles Sugden’s ‘Cool,’ our essayist flies 
“for refuge to Mr. A. A. Lipscomb, a writer in ‘Harper’s New 
“‘ Monthly Magazine.’ I sincerely beg Mr. Lipscomb’s pardon, 
“but until this moment I had not heard of him or his writings. 
‘* Mr. Lipscomb, like Mr. Mowbray Morris, talks ex cathedré. He 
‘says: ‘At best the actor is only an interpreter, the ideas and 
“‘language are prepared to his hand, and he has no employment 
“‘ for his personal qualities beyond the mere mechanical rendering. 
“To do this effectively is an art—call it, if you please, a rare 
“art; but no one can deny that its chief merit lies in the physical 
‘organism, and hence its excellence mainly consists in the sub- 
‘ordination of mind to matter. ~To identify it with such an 
“« interpretation of the hidden meanings of Nature as Wordsworth 
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“ gave in his poetry,or with such inventive imitation as Smeaton 
“ put forth when he converted the buttresses and trunk of an 
‘‘ oak-tree into Eddystone Lighthouse, is downright absurdity.’ 
‘“‘ Indeed !. then this uninspired interpreter here quoted is an actor ; 
‘ this soulless stuff.is art. It must be so. Mr. Mowbray Morris says 
“0. He is eloquent about it, and declares that ‘this is the 
“very trath, the first word and the last of the whole matter, 
“ and not all the trumpets sounded at Theatrical Fund dinners, or 
‘“‘ wheresoever else the actor and his henchmen are gathered 
‘* together, can destroy it.’ ‘The range and limitation of theatric 
“ art,’ says the oracular Morris, ‘are at the disposition neither 
“‘ of the vanity of the individual nor the applause of the multitude. 
“‘ They are defined by reason and common-sense. The actor is 
“ only an interpreter, and the means of his interpretation are 
“the body and the tongue. I cannot but think that to talk of 
“the genius of an actor as we talk of the genius of a poet, or 
“ @ musician, or a painter, is to talk a little loosely.’ 





“ Indeed! then Mr. George Henry Lewes, who may or may not 
“ have been partial to ‘chicken and champagne,’ but who certainly 
“was not ‘a silly or interested flatterer, was entirely of an 
“‘ opposite opinion to our very modern essayist and to his friend, 
“Mr. Lipscomb. ‘Had Shakespeare,’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘seen 
‘* Garrick, Kemble, or Kean performing in plays not his own, he 
‘“‘ might doubtless have perceived a thousand deficiencies in their 
“ conception and defects in their execution; but had he appeared 
“on the same stage with them, even in plays of his own, the 
“audience would have seen the wide gulf between conception 
“and presentation. One lurid look, one pathetic intonation, 
“‘ would have more power in swaying the audience than all the 
“subtle and. profound passion which agitated the soul of the 
“ poet, but did not manifestly express itself; the look and the tone 
“may come from a man so drunk as to be scarcely able to stand, 
“but the public sees only the look, hears only the tone, and 
“ is irresistibly moved by these intelligible symbols.”’ 





“ But to my mind the most astounding part of the argument of 
“ Mr. Mowbray Morris is the attempt to prove that Mr. Boucicault 
“is right in stating that inspiration, as we call it, is valueless 
“without instruction, by the illustration of Mr. Henry Irving. 
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“‘ He keeps harping.on his Romeo, and nagging at his Othello, as 
“if Mr. Irving had never done anything else, or had never before 
“proved himself an artist. He seems to forget that no actor of 
“‘ his time has so patiently, so studiously, so bravely worked at his 
“‘ art for success. He appears to ignore a fact, which I suppose is 
“‘ indisputable, that no living actor of to-day has played so many 
“‘ varied parts, or, on the whole, played them so well. Is there 
“an actor or actress of any time or any age who, being ambitious, 
“did not occasionally fail to satisfy the highest standpoint of 
“ criticism? Again let me.refer Mr. Mowbray Morris to the 
“ author of ‘ Actors and Acting.’ ‘It would form an interesting 
“ question,’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘why actors so transcendent as 
“‘ Kean and Rachel should have been singularly limited in the 
“range of characters they could play with effect—why, being 
“ confessedly great,in a few difficult parts, they could not be 
“ even tolerable in many parts less difficult and demanding the 
‘same kind of talent. But as this is a question I am not 
“* prepared.to answer, I content myself with calling attention to 
“it? The author of ‘ Essays in the Art of Acting’ would answer 
‘it without a blush, and had he lived in the days when Kean 
“‘and Rachel were ‘not even tolerable,’ and was appointed to 
“ criticise them, he would either deny them talent at all, or 
‘‘ ascribe the enthusiasm they created to chicken, champagne, 
“henchmen, greasy flatterers and adulators, sentimentalists, or 
“their own ‘foolish talking.’ Whatever the ex-critic of the 
««¢Times’? may think, I do not believe that there are many 
“* students of the stage who would state that Mr. Henry Irving 
“was not even tolerable’ in any part he ever attempted, and 
‘‘T say this having carefully watched and studied everything he 
‘* has done, from the day he appeared in ‘Ivy Hall,’ at the Princess’s 
« Theatre, to the night he stepped upon the stage as Romeo.” 





The dramatic profession, as regards its ill-bred, ungenerous, 
and illeducated members, is in the habit of following any 
blundering leader, just as sheep do the old bell-wether. When 
Mrs. Langtry appeared, and dared—being an educated woman— 
to adopt. the stage as a profession, and to do what thousands of 
men and women before had done; when she made a proper and 
justifiable use of the gifts that God had given her, and elected 
to study dramatic art, just as others study music and painting; 
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when-she made the plunge, and risked ignominious failure, and 
when, in spite of her curiously difficult position, she succeeded 
sufficiently to justify good judges in urging her to go on, an 
attempt was made to hound her down. All that malice, envy, 
and uncharitableness could do was done to turn her into ridicule. 
Sensible: men and women tore their hair and foamed, declaring 
that “art” had been insulted by the modest study of art. They 
were not content with attacking Mrs. Langtry: they vilified and 
abused the management that gave her a hearing. The self- 
satisfied writer of the most egotistical and insolent book of the 
year indulged in a sneer like the rest. He talked of a “lamentable 
exhibition of folly and bad taste,” and he did not look at home 
before uttering those words. 





We need not be surprised, therefore, when we learn what 
treatment has been.extended to the kind and generous instructress, 
herself an actress of tried and ample experience, who naturally 
loves the profession in which she was reared, and who, believing 
in Mrs. Langtry, had the. courage of her opinions. ‘“ You will 
hardly believe it,” says this lady, ‘‘but not a day passed for some 
weeks that did not bring a shoal of anonymous protests against 
my pushing Mrs. Langtry upon the stage, as they called it, to 
the detriment of the writers and their families, taking the bread 
out of their mouths, giving a woman a front place without the 
drudgery of learning her business, and a woman who was not in 
need, a woman who had means of her own. These were the 
mildest form of protest; some of them were full of abuse, and 
they have not ceased to come. I had two yesterday, saying 
that.the money Mrs. Langtry had made is stolen from the regular 
artists. who belong to the profession. In addition to this one, 
a few critics, as you know, have been ungenerous about us. But 
we shall get over that, for Mrs. Langtry is really clever. She 
is quick, intelligent, industrious, and if it is not a sin to teach 
acting—and it is quite a labour of love on my part, as you know 
—I do not feel that I have committed a great crime im giving 
to the stage a new actress, and more particularly at a time when 
there never was so great a dearth of actresses as now.’ This 
- gums.up neatly the whole question. The stage is not a hospital 
_ for decayed artists; nor is it a soup-kitchen. As for the 
anonymous letter-writer, he is a coward. 
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The stage is to have a new recruit. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, a 
gentleman well known in society, and who has obtained special 
reputation as a raconteur, will join the company at the Court 
Theatre, and will appear in an original part in “a new and original 
drama.” Here will be another chance to blubber like babies about 
‘taking the bread out of the poor actor’s mouth,” and, to use such 
elegant expressions, as were used to Mrs. Langtry, “the folly of 
fashionable friends and fashionable toadies,” “the flattery of fools,” 
and other like insults which were deliberately offered to a lady 
when she came forward to aid the exchequer of the Royal Theatrical 
Fund. I can only trust that Mr. Farquhar will do as well as 
Mrs. Langtry has done, and beat down, as she has done, the 
miserable opposition bred of jealousy, envy, and unmanliness. For 
were we not told by the theatrical Delphic oracle, when Mrs. 
Langtry first appeared: “If it be true that she proposes now to 
adopt the stage as a profession, she will be quickly undeceived if 
she imagines that the, approval of friends and flatterers will be 
endorsed by the general public, who, when they pay for talent, 
expect to get it.’ What marvellous foresight, what knowledge 
of the world, what prescience, to be sure! This oracular utterance 


was followed by (4) Mrs. Langtry’s successful appearance at the 
Haymarket; (8) her extraordinary reception in the provinces ; 
(c) her American engagement; (p) the crowded houses at the 
Imperial during her farewell engagement. The public does not 
want self-satisfied fossils, but freshness, talent, and energy. 





Attractive as may be the abnormal proportions of Marian the 
giantess at the Alhambra, Mr. Holland is not unmindful of the 
requirements of that art which must ever be the most prominent at 
that eminently popular theatre—dancing. The latest engagement 
is a thoroughly excellent one, namely, Signorina Consuello de 
Labruyére from the Scala at Milan; from Berlin, Vienna, and 
Frankfort. She is a dancer of grace as well as force. She does 
not depend, entirely upon muscular strength and no more. Her 
tricks are good, but her taste is equally pre-eminent. Talking 
about taste and conspicuous grace, I wonder that more mention 
is not made of an English dancer at the Alhambra, Miss Lizzie 
Percival, who, to my mind, is as poetical a dancer as any of her 
foreign companions. I have just come from Vienna, where they 
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understand the “ poetry of motion,” and there such a dancer as 
Miss Percival would be more appreciated than the ladies with 
muscles of steel and cast-iron toes. Every movement is graceful, 
every step has lightness and action in it. Whilst we admire foreign 
art, do not let us forget our own, that has here a charming 
representative. 





The Drury Lane drama of “Pluck” has been considerably 
altered and unquestionably improved. The play that originally 
ended in a fire and a fog now concludes with a most requisite 
explanation, and a scene has also been added of some dramatic 
interést before the attack upon the bank. For several weeks 
during the run of the piece the management was deprived of the 
services of Mr. Harry Jackson through an accident, but that 
clever actor and genial gentleman is now well again and playing 
with renewed energy. The services of Mr. Jackson have been 
retained for the Christmas pantomime, which is already in silent 
preparation. 





I-had occasion some months ago to. call attention to a very 
valuable treatise on ‘Precious Stones and Gems,” written by 
Mr, Edwin W. Streeter, and containing the accurate history and 
characteristics. of the most celebrated precious stones in the 
world. This, so far, was the most important work by the author 
of “Gold,” who has familiarised himself with the science of 
minerals, and has a captivating style in combining dry fact with 
more alluring romance. ‘These special qualities are even more 
strongly shown in Mr. Streeter’s latest book, which is in fact 
the history and romance of “The Great Diamonds of the World.” 
It may not be generally known that thero is a story of vivid interest 
connected with every one of the famous jewels now in the possession 
of Kings, Queens, and Empresses, quite as mysterious as the 
famous romance of the Diamond Necklace, and almost as sen- 
sational as The Moonstone of Mr. Wilkie Collins. Aided by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton and Mr. A. H. Keane, Mr. Streeter has now 
added another handsome volume to the library of gems, and it 
will not be uninteresting to our readers to learn that the important 
chapter on the “ Koh-i-nfir” diamond was read and approved in 
manuscript by Her Majesty the Queen, and the accounts of the 
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Pitt and Eugénie diamonds were actually revised by the Empress 
Eugénie before publication. The publishers of this handsome 
and entertaining volume are George Bell and Sons, of York 
Street, Covent Garden. 





The Forest Hotel Fétes at Chingford, that lovely sylvan nook 
in Epping Forest, which are to take place every Saturday 
throughout the autumn, will enable the public to be better 
acquainted with scenery which, to my mind, equals and very 


often excels the far-famed Burnham Beeches. Those who have 
not seen it have no idea what Epping Forest is like, how romantic, 
how secluded, how varied, and it may be seen now at one of the 
most important changes of beauty from the glow of summer to 
the gold of autumn. The changing colours of the forest foliage 
and the effects of autumn sunset are seen in pérfection at the 
Forest Hotel, one of the best-decorated and cosiest homes that I 
know near London. It has all the charm of the old with the 
comfort of the modern, the eye is pleased and the taste satisfied. 
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I can conceive no greater treat after a long strong walk over the 
‘turf these lovely autumnal days, the health invigorated, the 
appetite sharpened, the mind soothed, to find oneself in pleasant 
companionship in, say, the Queen Anne or Renaissance sitting- 
room, varying the pleasant hours of dinner with peeps at the 
twilight stealing over wood and glade, and looking forward to 
the tithe when daylight being done the candles will come in and 
with them wit and humour, good fellowship, and conversation 
over “the walnuts and the wine.” And then thd feast being 
over and the cigar out, arguments settled, and asperities rubbed 
off, then will come, induced by a charming room and spotless 
cleanliness, artistic furniture, and scented linen, that balmy sleep, 
The innocent sleep ; 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, . 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
Such a “life’s feast” can be promised down at the Forest Hotel, 
when properly understood by those who presumably disagree 
with the surly philosopher who “declared that life would be 
tolerable were it not for its amusements.” 





A rather curious performance took place at the Marylebone 
Theatre on Thursday afternoon, September 21st. It was the 
production of a new four-act play, by Mr. Bronson Howard, called 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop.” This piece is to be brought out at 
the Madison Square Theatre, New York, on October 9th. It-was 
only acted once at the Marylebone Theatre for the purpose of 
securing the copyright. Of course, under the circumstances, it 
would be a little unfair to the author to judge his work; but I 
should think that it will be successful when properly acted, and 
efficiently mounted. The plot. of the piece is extremely simple. 
A husband and wife are estranged from each other, and the 
only tie that. binds them is their little child. But this link is 
broken by the death of the infant, and husband and wife become 
more and more separated from each other. The husband is absent 
from America for some time, and only returns to arrange about 
a separation. from his wife. But when the couple meet, the 
memory of their early love comes back to them, and they are 
reconciled. This is the slender plot of an interesting play. 
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